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THE BIBLE AND SLAVERY. 
For the Philanthropist, 


Preasant Hitt, Pa. August 11th, 1841. 


Much esteemed Brother.—Your very affec- 
tionate and earnest appeal to my feelings, upon 
the subject of a nominal concurrence with your 
proposed address to our brethren in the South, 
upon the vexatious subject of American Slave- 
ry, has induced me to examine most seriously, 
the contents of said address, and to compare 
them with the divine contents of the Good 
Book, upon the subject of Bible slavery: the 
results of which are here most respectfully sub- 
mitted to your most serious consideration, in 
the mean time, nothing doubting but that, ac- 
cording to your conviction, you will make the 
proper use of them for the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

DocuMENTAL FXTRACTS UPON THE SUBJECT OF 
Biste Savery. 


Ist. ‘“‘And Noah said, cursed be Canaan; a 
servant of servants shall he be to his brethren. 
And he said, blessed be the Lord God of Shem; 
and Canaan shall be his servant. And God 
shall enlarge (or persuade) Japheth and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan 
shall be his servant. Gen. 9: 25, 27. 

2d. “And when Abraham heard that his 
brother was taken captive, he armed his trained 
servants, born in his own house—three hun- 
dred and eighteen, and pursued them to Dan.” 
Gen. 14: 14. 7 

3d. “And he that is eight days old shall be 
circumcised among you; every man child in 
your generations: he that is born in the house, 
orbought with money of any stranger, which 
isnot of thy seed. He that is born in thy 
house , and he that is bought with thy money, 


must needs be circumcised: and my covenant 
shall be in your mes for an everiasting coven- 


ant.” Gen, 17. 12, 13. 

4th. “And the Lord said to Moses, and 
Aaron, this is the order of the passover. There 
shall no stranger eat thereof; but every man’s 
servant that is bought for money, when thou 
hast circumcised him, then shall he eat thereof. 
A foreigner and a hired servant shall not eat 
thereof.”’ Ex. 12: 43, 44, 45. 

5th. “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
house; thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
wife, nor his man servant, nor his maid serv- 
ant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that 
is thy neighbor’s.” Ex. 20: 17. 

6th. **He that smiteth a man so that he die, 
shall be surely put to death. If a man smite 
his servant or his maid, and he die under his 
hand; he shall be surely punished: notwith- 
standing, if he continue a day or two, he shall 
not be punished, for he is his money. Ifa 
man smite the eye of his servant, or the eye of 
his maid, that it perish ; he shall let him go 
free for his eye sake. And if he smite out 
his man servant’s tooth, or his maid servant’s 
tooth; heshall let him go free for his tooth 
ake. Ifan ox that was known to push afore- 
time, hath killed a man or woman, the ox shall 
be stoned, and his owner also shall be put to 
death. If the ox shall push a man servant ora 
maid servant; he shall give to their master thir- 
ty shekels of silver, and the ox shall be ston- 
ed. Ex. 21: 20, 21, 26, 27, 32. 

7th. If thou buy a. Hebrew servant; six 
years he shall serve thee, and in the seventh 
year he shall go free for nothing. If he come 
in by himself he shall go out by himself—if he 
were married, then his wife shall go out with 
him. If his master have given him a wife, and 
she have borne him sons and daughters; the 
wife and her children shall be her master’s ; and 
he shall go out by himself. Ex. 31: 2, 4. 

8th. Ifthy brother that dwelleth by thee be 
waxen poor, and be sold to thee, thou shalt not 
compel him to serve as a bond servant; but as 
a hired servant, and as a sojourner he shall be 
with thee and shall serve thee till the year of 
Jubilee. ‘Thou shalt not rule over him with 
rigor, but shall fear thy God. Both thy bond 
men and thy bond maids which thou shalt 
have, shall be of the heathen that are round 
about you; of them shall ye buy bond men 
and bond mrids. Moreover, of the children of 
the stranger that do sojourn among you, of 
them shall ye buy, and of their families which 
are with you; which they begat in your land : 
and they shall be your possession. And you 
shall take them as an inheritance for your chil- 
dren after you to inherit them for a possession. 
They shall be your bondmen forever; but over 
your brethren, the children of Israel, ye shall 
not rule one over another with rigor. Levit. 
25: 39, 40, 44, 46. 

9th. The Lord will have mercy upon Jacob, 
and will yet choose Israel, and set them in 
their own land : and the strangers shall be join- 
ed with them, and they shall cleave to the 
house of Jacob. And the people shall take 
them and bring them to their place: and the 
house of Jacob shall possess them in the land 
of the Lord, for servants and handmaids; and 
they shall take them captives whose captives 
they were; and they shall rule over their op- 

ressors. Isa. 14: 1, 2. 

10th. He that stealeth a man and 5 . 
or if he be found in his hand, he shal corny 

put.to death. Ex. 21: 16. aman be 
found stealing any of his brethren of the chil- 
dren Of Israel, and maketh merchandize of 
him, then that thief shall die; and thou shalt 
put evil away from among you. Deut, 24: 7, 
1jth. Thou shalt not deliver to his master 

the servant that is escaped from his master to 
thee; he shall dwell with thee, even among 
you, in that place which he shall choose in one 
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of thy gates, where it liketh him best. ‘Thou 
shalt not oppress him. Deut. 23: 15, 16. 
New TErEsTaMENT. 


12th. Let every man abide in the same call- 
ing wherein he was called. Art thou called, 
being a servant; care not for it: but if thou 
mayest be made free, use it rather. For he 
that is called in the Lord, being a servant, is 
the Lord’s freeman: likewise he that is called, 
being free, is Christ’s servant. Ye are bought 
with a price; be not ye the servants of men.— 
Brethren, let every man, wherein he is called, 
therein abide with God. 1 Cor. 7: 20—24, 

13th. Servants, be obedient to them that are 
your masters according to the flesh, with fear 
and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as 
unto Christ; not with eye serviceas men pleas- 
ers but as the servants of Christ, doing the will 
of God from the heart; with good will doing 
service, as to the Lord and not to men; know- 
ing that whatsoever good thing a man doeth, 
the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether 
he be bond or free. And you masters, do the 
same things to them, forbearing threatening ; 
knowing that your master also is in heaven ; 
neither is there respect of persons with him.— 
Eph. 6: 5—9. 

14th. Servants obey in all things your mas- 
ters, according to the flesh; not with eye ser- 
vice as men pleasers ; but in singleness of heart, 
fearing God; and whatsoever ye do, do it heart- 
ily, as to the Lord and not to men; knowing, 
that of the Lord, ye shall receive the reward 
of the inheritance; for ye serve the Lord, 
Christ. But he that doeth wrong shall receive 
for the wrong that he hath done; and there is 
no respect of persons. Masters, give to your 
servants that which is just and equal; knowing 
that you also have a Master in heaven. Col. 
3: 22, 25, and 4: 1. 

15th. Let as many servanis as are under the 
yoke, count their own masters worthy of all 
honor, that the name of God and his doctrine 
be not blasphemed. And they that have believ- 
ing Masters, let them not despise them, because 
they are brethren; butrather do them service, 
because they are faithful and beloved partakers 
of the benefit. 1 ‘Tim. 6: 1, 2. 

16th. Exhort servants to be obedient to their 
own masters, and to please them well in all 
things. ‘Titus 2: 9, 10. 

17th. Servants, be subject to your own mas- 
ters with all fear; not only to the good and 
gentle, but also to the froward. For this is ac- 
ceptable, ifa man for conscience toward God 
endure grief, suffering wrongfully ; This is ac- 
ceptable to God. I Pet. 2: 88—20. 
So much for the divine documents respecting 
servitude or slavery. And here let it be observ- 
ed that we have numbered the above extracts 
from 1. to 17, for the sake of reference. We 

ceed 

1. "Phat slavery atthe basest and most de- 
grading character, was divinely pronounces ... 
inflicted upon a portion of the human family, 
on account of sin; even as we see it at this 
day. And that the offspring of Shem and Ja- 
pheth are appointed to execute this sentence 
upon a portion of the posterity of Ham, as at 
this day. See extract, No 1. 
2. ‘I'hat to have and to hold servants as pur- 
chased and permanent property, is divinely per- 
mitted, yea, actually granted to Abraham and 
his offspring. See No. 3, 4, 5, 8. 
3. That this state or condition of servitude or 
slavery was sometimes voluntary ; but that, in 
many cases, it was involuntary, is also evident. 
See No’s. 3, 7, 8,9, whence it appears that 
children might be born in a state of slavery— 
their parents, or even the mother being in that 
state—or they might be sold by their parents 
when very young ; or be taken captives in war; 
or be sold for debt. ‘These things being evi- 
dently so, it necessarily follows, that, accord- 
ing to the express tenor of the divine legislation 
above referred to, ‘tall men are not born alike 
free and equal,’’ consequently are not the sub- 








jects of equal rights. Nevertheless it is equal- 
ly evident from the above extracts, as well as 
from the universal tenor of the Good Book 
whence they are taken, that all possess natural 
rights, of which they cannot be deprived upon 
any pretences, without a manifest violation of 
the express law of God ;—-namely, a compe- 
tent portion of the necessaries of life for their 
bodily health and comfort, with the full enjoy- 
ment of the religious privileges with which 
God has graciously favored their masters. 


4. That as fraudulent and violent means of 
reducing persons to slavery, except—in case of 
lawful war, that is, war divinely authorized— 
are divinely prohibited ; and as he that eneour- 
ages the transgressor is a partaker in his evil 
deeds ; and especially as the Christian is di- 
vinely commanded to love his neighbor as him- 
self, and to do to all, as he would have them 
do to bim; therefore christians should have 
nothing to do with encouraging involuntray 
servitude. See No. 10, &. &c. 


Thus, dear brother, you have my investiga- 

tion and practical conclusion upon the entire 

doctrine of Bible Slavery. But still, the whole 

of my premises will not admit of your conclu- 

sion—or, rather, assumption—namely, that 

“slavery is sinful in the extreme.” On the 
contrary, like many other temporal evils, it ap- 
pears to be a consequence, and a punishment 
of sin—a penal adjunct to the original sentence, 
“Thou shalt eat bread in the sweat of thy face 

till thou return to the ground.”” ‘hat this ad- 
junct, like the primitive sentence, has also been 

the occasion of much evil, cannot be denied.— 
But that it has been also the occasion of much 
good, may be equally granted, if we consider 
its beneficial effect both in the Patriarchal and 
Jewish ages, while the knowledge and worship 
of the trae God were mostly confined to the 
holy Patriarchs, and their covenanted seed, the 
Jewish nation. See Abraham’s family itself, 
asaspecimen; see his three hundred trained 
servants born in his house, with the pious Ele- 
azar of Damascus at their head; see the victo- 
ty they achieved. Hear again, the prayers of 
the pious Eleazar at the well, when he went to 
the city of Nahor, to take a wife for his master 
Isaac. Hear again the divine commendation of 
Abraham, Gen. 18: 19. And then say was it 
not a high privilege, yea, a special blessing, to 
tobe brought up in such a family. And who 
can tell how many hundreds, yea, thousands, 
have been not only saved from the ruthless 
sword of cruel war; but also from an infinitely 
worse destruction, by becoming the servile 
property of pious Jews and Christians, since 
the days of Abraham? ‘Therefore it was not 
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unworthy of God to make ita subject of spe- 
cial legislation amongst his peculiar people, as 
as he did with respect to divorce and polygamy, 
not only to prevent worse evils, but also for the 
sake of the intended good. But to retnrn to 
your assumption—“that slavery is sinful in the 
extreme.” 

I would next observe that the arguments you 
adduce to prove it, appear quite irrelevant.— 
Your first—namely, ‘that it is an express con- 
tradiction of the fundamemal principle of the 
American Constitution”’—is of no weight, for 
the above extracts evidently show said princi- 
ple to be antiscriptural; for they declare the 
very contrary. See No. 7, and 8. Besides, 
the argument is political, and therefore does 
not affect the Christian, as such, unless he ac- 
tually approve of it. But a man may have 
bond servants and yet not approve of involunta- 
ry servitude; nor yet treat his servants in an 
unchristian, unscriptural manner. 

Your second argument—namely, ‘that slave- 
ry is the offspring of violence’’—is not more 
conclusive than the first; for a person may be- 
come aslave by self disposal, by insolvency, or 
by birth. Se No. 7, and 8, with Levit. 25: 
47. 

Your third argument--namely, ‘that for 
man to hold property in man, is unauthorized 
by the word of God,” is, I may say, an ex- 
press contradiction of the Holy Scriptures.— 
For proof positive of the truth of this assertion, 
I appeal to the whole of the above extracts from 
both Testaments. 

Your fourth argument, though not so ebjec- 
tionable, as the preceding, is yet equally incon- 
clusive ; for the divine law secures to the slave 
the inalienable rights of a competent supply of 
the necessaries of life; together with the en- 
joyment of the religious privileges which God 
has graciously granted, without respect of per- 
sons, to all classes of men. Wherefore it does 
not follow, ‘‘that because man is possessed of in- 
alienable rights, therefore he cannot be held as 
the property of another,”’ but only that the per- 
son who holds him must not infringe upon the 
inalienable rights above specified. 

Passing over your fifth and sixth arguments, 
which seem to have still less bearing on the 
subject than the former, I proceed to your sev- 
enth and last—namely, ‘that because man was 
made for improvement, for happiness, for heav- 
en, therefore he cannot be the property of an- 
other.”’ ‘This argument would indeed be con- 
clusive, if his so being, rendered those high des- 
tinies of his nature unattainable. But this no 
christian can grant, after what the apostle Paul 
has said upon this all important subject. ‘Art 
thou called,”’ says he to the servant, ‘care not 
for it’’—that is, for thy servile condition—*but 
if thou mayest be made free, use it rather. For 
he that is called by the Lord, beinga servant, is 
the Lord’s free man.’’ Now could the apostle 


have thus addresced the L~lowing ccevant. if 
nis servile condition interfered with his salva- 


tion?—Surely, no. Had this been the case the 
apostle must and would have said to the 
servant, runaway! flee, flee; your salva- 
tion is in imminent danger! Whereas he only 
says, ‘if thou mayest be made free, use it rath- 
er.” That is, give it the preference, upon 
the whole—inculeating upon every christian, to 
be content with the condition of life, in which 
the gospel found him; whether rich or poor, 
bond or free, married or single ; saying, ‘‘breth- 
ren, let every man wherein he is called, therein 
abide with God.” See No. 12, with 1 Tim. 
6: 1—22. This, with 1 Cor. 7: 1—40, a- 
bove quoted, if duly attended to, would, with 
christians, go a great length, to settle the mat- 
ter about ranks and conditions of life. They 
would evidently perceive, to their ineffable sat- 
isfaction, that itis a matter of indifference what 
rank or station of life they occupied, provided 
they did their respecttve duties. ‘I‘hatin so do- 
ing, master and servant were equally acceptable 
to God, who is no respecter of persons. 

Upon the whole, with respect to American 
Slavery, generally distinguished as it is by its 
inhuman, and antichristian adjuncts ; unnatural, 
immoral and irreligious ; we may justly and 
reasonably conclude that in proportion 
as christianity and truly moralized hu- 
manity prevail, it must and will go down. It 
may, alas, provoke God to destroy it by terri- 
ble judgments, as he has already frequently 
done ; as in the case of Egypt, of Babylon, of 
Ninevah, and even of his highly favored city 
Jerusalem, which with many others, he has ter- 
ribly destroyed on account of their cruelty and 
oppression. Wherefore it becomes the Ameri- 
can people, both as citizens and christians, duly 
to consider these things ; and so to do their du- 
ties, both civil and religious, for the ameliora- 
tion and abolition of slavery ; especially those 
of them, that have embraced the gospel. ‘They 
lie under special obligation to do every thing in 
their power for the comfort and salvation of 
their fellow creatures, especially of those whom 
God has put under their power, as is the case 
with servants. Christian Masters ought, there- 
fore to consider the apostolic injunction with re- 
spect to their servants, knowing that whatever 
they do in obedience to Christ, and for his 
sake, he takes it as if done to himself. They 
should so do both with respect to the souls and 
bodies of their servants, as they would desire 
to be done to themselves, in like circumstances, 

I most seriously wish you, my dear friend, 
to make the desired use of ‘this letter, both for 
your own satisfaction, and that of others. And 
in the mean time to take a special care of it, 
and return it safe to me when you have done with 
it, as Lexpect to have a further use for it. You 
can copy it if you please. 

With kindest respects to your amiable con- 
sort, I remain, much esteemed brother, in the 
good cause of christian liberty and human rights, 
your affectionate co-operant. 


Tuomas Campsett. 
To Cyrus M’ Neely, Unionvale, Ohio. 





Correspondence of the Baltimore Patriot. 
SLAVEHOLDER’S CONVENTION. 
Anwapouis, Jan. 13, 1842. 


The Convention of Slaveholders met this eve- 
ning, in the hall of the House of Delegates, at 
4 o’clock. 

R. W. Bowre, Esq., President, called the 
convention to order. J. D. Ricaup, Esq., vo- 
ted as chief secretary, vice G. W. Smerwoop, 
resigned. 

The report of the select committee, appoiat- 
ed at a previous meeting, was then read, and a 
motion was made that the Convention proceed 
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to consider the propositions separately, where- 
upon the following were read, considered and 
adopted. 

1. ‘To prevent manumission except on con- 
dition of instant transportation to some place 
out of the United States, and that, at the expense 
of the manumittee.”’ 

2. ‘To prevent any free negro once leaving 
the State, ever to return to it, unless he leaves 
as a servant of a white resident of the State, and 
return with him, and such resident shall first 
file a declaration in the county clerk’s office, of 
his intention to take such servant with him ; or, 
unless he shall leave the State for the purpose 
of visiting some one or other of the American 
colonies on the Coast of Africa.” 

Each of these propositions gave rise to con- 
siderable debate, in which several learned and 
distinguished gentlemen participated. It is 
gratifying, however, to say that the utmost har- 
mony prevailed in all their deliberations, = 

In the early part of the meeting an opinion 
generally prevailed that an individual was in at- 
tendance who was not a delegate, and that his 
object was to report the proceedings of the Con- 
vention for certain northern abolition papers.— 
A request was made that all persons who were 
not delegates should retire without the bar of 
the hall, whereupon the suspected person rath- 
er reluctantly left a seat he had assumed very 
near the chair of the President, and took his po- 
sition in the gallery, and again prepared him- 
self for operation. 

Mr. Causin then rose in his place and stated 
that as an evident restlessness was apparent 
among the delegates, and asa stranger had been 
suspected of being in attendance as a spy upon 
the actions of the Convention, he moved that 
the individual be invited to appear and make 
his defence, and that if he was not guilty of the 
charge against him, that he be permitted to oc- 
cupy aseat in the hall for the furtherance of his 
object, but before any action could be had, the 
suspected person had been forcibly expelled 
from the gallery, and, but for the timely inter- 
ferance of the police, he might have enjoyed a 
pleasant ride upon a rail. He was committed 
to prison to await a trial. 

Fripay, Jan. 14.—The Convention of Slave- 
holders assembled again this morning, but did 
not transact much business. ‘They meet again 
this afternoon, at 4 o'clock. 

The individeal arrested last evening, suspect- 
ed of being an abolitionist, was brought before 
the proper tribunal this morning; attended by 
eminent counsel, and a prosecution was con- 
ducied by J. M. S. Causin and Wm. D. Bowie. 
It was shown most conclusively that he is an 
agent for the Emancipator and the Star, in 
Massachusetts; and doubtless, from various 
items found in his possession, intended to write 
matters of a character which are prohibited by 
the Laws of Maryland. He gives his name as 


Charles ‘I’. ‘Torrey, and says he is recently from 
the District of Columbia. He has been re- 


manded back to prison till Monday next.— 
Much excitement prevails in the city on this 
subject. 





THE STAESMAN AND ABOLITION. 


Did our friend of the Statesman possess as 
much ingenuity as disengenuousness, he might 
pass for atolerably smart chap: Unfortunately, 
however, although he can flounder himself out 
of adilemma by kicking and scrambling, and by 
torturing facts and distorting even his own 
opinions, yet he leaves no impression behind 
him, on the minds of the bystanders, which a 
plain honest matter of-fact man would lay the 
least claim to, or be the least proud of. His 
effort, in this morning paper, to evade the con- 
sequences of his late picture of the principles 
of democracy, in which he said “that the true 
democrat, find him where you will, is fighting 
against the oppressors of the human race”—in 
which he represents a democrat, as ‘one who 
respecte man as an equal, and looks to God as 
the Great Founder of all!’’—we say his efforts 
made this morning to evade the conclusions to 
be honestly drawn from these declarations, are 
pitiful, wondrous pitiful! 

The questions are not, whether the editor of 
the Freeman is a wit, or whether the Statesman 
should become a brute, an African, or a Hotten- 
tot—but whether the Statesman is really an op- 
ponent of slavery and oppression? and is dispo- 
sed to look upon a negro as a human being, and 
as a MAN, and whether it will respect him as an 
equal? This is the professed democracy of the 
Statesman; this is his theory of equal rights. 
But when we ask him how far he will apply it 
in practice, he talks about ‘treating all living 
creatures with humanity, in proportion to their 
dispensation by Deity.” If he applies this rule 
of respect and humanity to many of his friends 
of the democracy, ‘‘and treats them in propor- 
tion to their dispensations by Deity,” we fear 
they will receive but little respect or humanity 
from our very humane and respectful friend. 
The insinuations that it is the “‘philosophy” 
of the Freeman to ‘‘absorb the black race in 
that of the white,” or to propose, or to advocate 
any new experiments, are all brought in to cover 
the lameness of the Statesman’s professions of 
Democracy. In relation to slavery, and the 
rights of humanity, we propose no new philos- 
phy—ne new experiments. We stand, on these 
subjects, where we have always stood,—we 
walk in the paths we have always walked in, 
and we humbly endeavor to follow the examples 
and the footsteps of the great lights of democra- 
cy, and of the great benefactors of nrankind 
who have gone before us. The question for 
you to decide, according to your rules of de- 
mocracy, is this, Mr. Statesman: is a negro a 
man or a beast?—Columbus Freeman. 








From the Columbus Freeman, 
CHIVALRY. 


-., We present the following letter to our readers, 
not doubting the effect it will have im raising the 
writer in the estimation of all enlightened and 
liberal minds. Whata specimen of bravado and 
dictation! This is the very spirit we have de- 
precated, and which would take from the North 
and West the right of petition,—which would 
fetter and destroy the liberty of the press— 
which looks upon the freemen of the free States 
in no other light than as the vassals of southern 
pretenders to all the virtue and all the chivalry, 
of the land. ‘This is the spirit which pervades 
our national councils, and to accommodate 
‘which, one sacrifice after another has been 


compromise after another has been submitted 
| to, until the rights and liberties} of millions of 





made of the North and its interests, and one 
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freemen have been prostrated at the footstool of 
slavery. 

And yet, the citizens of the free States put on 
the collar, and bend the knee in submission!— 
And he who dares to raise his voice against the 
influences of the accursed system, as seen in 
the councils of the nation, and as felt in the va- 
cillating policy of the government,is denounced, 
if not as infamous and traitorous, as (00 liberal to 
be tolerated! Is not this true? If you doubt, 
read the following extract fiom a letter written 
by one af our own citizens, this morning, declin- 
ing to continue his subscription to the Freeman. 
It is very evident, that the ‘‘sympathies’’ of our 
friend are not on the side of the “liberal party,” 
and of course he can only be ranked among 
such friends of the liberty of the Ohio press, as 
the gentleman whose letter is annexed: 

EXTRACT. 


“The position of your paper towards the 
liberal or abolition party, (with whom I have 
few sympathies,) would seem to make them the 
natural supporters of the paper. 

Respectfully, &c. 
A.S. Cass.” 


Unquestionably, however, the wounded pi- 
geons have aright to flutter. We have been 
guilty of something moe than publishing the 
address of the Liberty Convention. We leave 
our readers to judge of that. 


say: 
“Danville, Ky., Jan. 8, 1842. 
“Capt. Duffey 
I clame to be an unaduterated 


friendly communion with either Abolitionists, 
Absiractionist, or proffessors of Constitutional 
liberty—Under the last class of disorganizers | 
am sorry to place the Columbus Freeman ‘The 
No for the lst Inst contains matter that a true 
Harrisonian Whig ought not to handle without 
gloves & a ten feet pair of Hickory Tongs— 

The doctrins contained in the disorganizing 
address of the Convention of Constitutional 
Freemen of Ohio is false in every sentance, line, 
silable & letter—é& such I denounce both it 
& your paper. 

You will please call on the friend who done 
me the favour to place my name in your sub- 
scription list and request him to have it forma- 
ly and publickly expunged. 

Yours, 
A. J. Caldwell.” 


= 
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Mr. E. B. Reever, in a note in the Philan- 
thropist, denies that he owned the slaves who 
were set at liberty in this county afew weeks 
since, an account of which was published in 
our paper and in the Philanthropist. He says 
they belonged to a ‘member of his wife’s family.’ 
He asks the Philanthroplst, ‘How did you get 
my namet’ “We gave the Philanthropist Me. 
Reeder’s name. And we did it on the authority 
of the ‘slaves’ themselves. ‘Their statement was, 
that they were owned by Mr. Reeder, and were 
by him hired out to Mr. Wm. Perry, in whose 
name the proceedings were had, and was the 
Kentucky agent spoken of. ‘They said, they 
occasionally came over the river to Mr. Reeder’s 
to bring him the avails of their labor, and in that 
way learned to cross the river; but did not 
know that coming with his consent made them 
free. ‘They said, also, that’ it is a common 
thing for slaves to be owned in Cincinnati and 
hired out in Kentucky, and that Mr. R. had sev- 
eral others. ‘They never knew of any owner 
except Mr. R., and eaid, if they had been trans. 
ferred to Mr, Perry, it was done after they left. 
That they were deceived about who was their 
uwner is possible, but that they so understood it 
is certain, 

Besides Mr. Reeder’s admission that they ‘be- 
long to a member of his wife’s family,’ taken in 
connection with the factcharged upon him by 
the Philanthropist, that ‘he was hunting his 
slaves in the negro-pen during the riots,’ and 
which he does not deny, though he had seen it, 
shows that he, at least, knew them, and knew 
that they had escaped. ‘They said that Mr. R. 
would have known them, had they been in the 
pen; but they had passed through the city be- 
fore the riots. 

We hope Dr. Bailey will communicate his in- 
formation to Mr. R. If he suffers slaves who 
visit him frequently tu think they are his prop- 


him for master. Did any one ever hear of a 
slave making such a mistake, as to claim that he 
belonged to Dr. Bailey? Never.—Ob. Evan. 








From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 
THE CREOLE CASE, 


A few months ago, one hundred and thirty- 
five persons, claimed as slaves under the laws 
of Virginia, were shipped on board the Creole, 
from Richmond to New Orleans. While the 
vessel was in the course of her voyage, on the 
high seas, a portion of these persons, still held 
as slaves, made a desperate but successful effort 
to regain their freedom. After a short conflict, 
in which one man on each side was killed, they 
obtained possession of the vessel, and compelled 
the crew to navigate her into Nassau, a British 
port, where -slavery is not lawful. Here the 
authorities of the place refused to interfere, and 
would not suffer others to interfere for the pur- 
pose of detaining any of them, as slaves, by 
force. ‘They permitted all to choose for them- 
selves, slavery on board the Creole or freedom 
in Nassau. All except three or four females 
and children chose to be free; and all except 
these females and children, and those who had 
been engaged in the affray, who were detained 
for trial, were actually set at liberty. 


Some time before this event happened, a num- 
ber of persons claimed as slaves under the laws 
of Cuba, were shipped on board the Amistad, 
from Havana for Puerto Principe. While the 
vessel was in the course of her voyage, these 
persons made a successful effort to regain their 
freedom. ‘They required their former master 
to navigate the vessel to Africa, but she wae in 
fact navigated to the United States, where they 
were all detained for trial. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
decided that these persons were not slaves un- 
der the laws of Spain, that, being unlawfully 
deprived of liberty, they were justified in using 
any degree of force necessary to regain it; and 


ordered them all to be set at liberty. 
What is the difference between the case of 


the Creole and the case of the Amistad? None, 
|so far as appears from the foregoing statement, 








But let us hear 
what the “ten feet pair of hickory tongs” has to 


Harrisonian Whig—and as such I hold no 





except what is purely circumstantial. Perhaps, 
however, on investigation, this difference may 
be found to exist between the two cases. ‘I'he 
persons claimed to be slaves under the laws of 
Cuba were in fact legally free at the time of 
shipment on board the Amistad, though de- 
scribed as slaves in the shipping papers. ‘The 
persons claimed to be slaves under the laws of 
Virginia, were, perhaps, legally slaves at the 
time of shipment on board the Creole. 

Admit the difference really to exist between 
the two cases at the time of shipment, it by nu 
means follows that there was any such differ- 
ence at the time of the revolt.—Wnder what law 
were the persons on board the Creole, slaves? 
Under the law of Virginia. Under no other law. 
Not, certainly, under any law of the United 
States; for the Constitution of the United States 
does not recognise slavery, even by implication, 
except as an insfitution dependent for its exist. - 
ence on State law. ‘The State law of Virginia, 
however, by which these persons may have 
been held as slaves, has no force beyond the 
limits of Virginia. So long as these persons, 
then, were within the State, they might be 
held as slaves by the law of the State: but as 
soon as they got on the high seas, that law 
ceased to operate upon them, and they were 
free. ‘They were free, therefore, in contem- 
plation of war, at the time of revolt, as free as 
the persons on board the Amistad were, at the 
time of their revolt, 

Can, then, a government which declared the 
negroes of the Amistad free, set up any claim 
on Great Britain for those of the Creole, with 
out exposing itself to the derision of the world? 

And yet we have lately seeti an attempt in 
the Senate of the United States to give a false 
complexion to this whole transaction, by the 
adoption ofa resolution calling on the President 
for information as to any demand made on the 
British Government, for the slaves om board 
the Creole. And when Mr. Porter of Michi- 
gan, moved to amend the resolution by substitu- 
ting the word persons for the word slaves, there 
was great excitement and blustering, and Mr. 
Porter was finally induced to withdraw his a- 
mendment. It ought not to have been with- 
drawn. ‘The word persons was the proper 
word, and the only proper word. Itis the 
word used in the Constitution, and the substitu- 
tion of another is not only an unwise departure 
from Constitutional usage, but in the present 
case, a most unwarrantable and indefensible pre< 
judgment of the great question at issue. 

Mapison. 
BOND AND SECURITY LAW. 

The following is an argument on the 
constitutionaixy of the law, requiring bonds 
from colored persons on the settlement in the 
State. It is taken from an address of J. Jolliffe, 
Esq., to the citizens of Clermont county. 

The Ist section of the statutes of Ohio, vol. 
29, page 440-441, provides, in substance, that 
‘no negro or mulatto shall emigrate mto and 
settle within” this State, unless he shall give 
bond in the penalty of $500, d&c., and that unv 
less he does so, the overseers of the poor shall 
remove him. 

This section is contrary to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Article 4. Section 2d, of that instrument (see 
29th volume of the statutes of Ohio page 10,) 
provides ‘The citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
the citizens of the several States.’’ 

If therefore the black or mulatto persons who 
may emigrate to and settle within this State, 
have been, or are citizens of the State, from 
whence they emigrated, such persons are euti- 
tled by this article of the constitution of the U. 
States, to all the privileges and immunities of 
negroes and mulattoes born within this State. 
Are any of them citizens of any of the States 
of the Union? 

By the 4th of the articles of confederation of 
the Union it was provided, that the ‘Free inhab- 
itants of these States shall be entitled to all the’ 
privileges and immunities of the free citizens in 
the several States.” While these articles were 
under consideration in Congress, it appears 


| from the journals, that on the 25th of June 


1773, ‘The delegates from South Caroling 
moved the following amendment in mee 


erty, and then is found looking for them in a| ¢heir State.” In article 4th, between the wor 
‘negro-pen,’ it is no wonder they should claim | free inhabitants insert while, negatived, Ayes, 


2 States, Nays, 8 States, I State divided. 
Here then is a solemn decision of the Revolu- 
tionary Congress that free negroes should be en- 
titled to all the privileges and inymunities of free 
citizens in the several States. 

“Ten years after this decision, the new con- 
stitution was formed, and the clause respecting 
citizenship in the several States was transferre 
to it from the Articles of Confederation, with 
slight verbal alterations. ‘That the clause em- 
braced free negroes at the time it was transfer- 
red, was settled by the vote we have quoted— 
no words were added to exclude them; no inti- 
mation was given that the new Constitution 
was disfranchising thousands, and tens of thow- 
sands, who Congress had declared were invest- 
ed with all the rights and immunities of free 
citizens. No desire was expressed to disfran- 
chise these people, and in the debates on the 
Constitution, this disfranchisement was never 
alluded to either in the language of praise or of 
censure.”" 

An act of Congress of 1803, provides, ‘Fhat 
masters and captains of vessels shall not ‘import 
or bring, or cause to be imported or brought, 
any negro, mulatlo or other person vA color not 
being a native, a citizen, or registered seamam of 
the United States.” ' 

A law of Massachusetts prohibits any negro 
‘other than a CITIZEN of the United States,’ 
or a subject of the Emperor of Morocco, from 
tarrying in the Commonwealth, longer than two 
rionths.”” 

A law of New York relating to elections has 
the following clause, “If the person so oftering 
to vote be a colored man, the following oat 
shall be rendered him, ‘70s do swear (or affirm) 
that you are of the age of twenty-one years, 
that fe three years san have been a CITIZEN 
oF THIs Srate.’” &c. Revised Statutes., 1 
134. 

In the debates of the New ¥ork convention 
of 1821 on the question of » imitting free blacks 
to the right of suffrage, Chanceilor Kent con- 
tended for their rights to citizenship in the 
States, under the Federal Constitution. 











Rufus King concluded an argument in their 
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behalf in these words. “As cerisinly as the 
children of any white man are citizens, so cer- 
tainly the children of the black man are citi- 
zens.” 

An article in the Constitution of the State of 
New York declares: 

«No man of color, unless he shall have been 
three years a citizen of this State.” Se. 

On the 4th ef September, 1826, Governor 
Clinton, of New York. addressed a letter to the 
President of the United States, demanding the 
immediate liberation of Gilbert Horton, a color- 
ed man, 23 2 citizen of this State,” he having 
been imprisoned in Washington as a fugitive 
slave. 

‘In every Siate in the Union, we believe 
without one exception, a native free born negro 
may legally take, hold, and convey real estate.’ 

‘Impressed colored sailors have been claimed 
by the National government as ‘citizens of the 
United States;’ and colored men going to En- 
rope have received passports from the depart- 
ment of State, certifying thatthey were citizens 
of the United States. 

The proposed Constitution of the new State 
of Missouri required the Legislatur2 to pass such 
laws as might be necessary ‘to prevent free ne- 
groes or mulattoes from coming to settle in the 
State, under any pretext whatever." The Le- 
gislature of New York, in reference to this pro- 
vision, on the 15th November, 1820, ‘Resolved, 
if the provisions contained in any proposed 
Constitution of a new State deny to any citizens 
of the existing States the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of such new State, that such pro- 
posed Constitution should not be accepted or 
confirmed, the same, in the opinion of this Le- 
pislature, being void by the Constitution of the 
United States.” This resolution was adopted in 
high party times, by an almost unanimous 
vote. 

The Constitution being submitted to Con- 
gress, the article excluding colored citizens, was 
deemed by the House of Representatives a vio- 
Jation of the national compact, and that body re- 
fused to receive Missouri into the Union. A 
compromise was at last agreed to, and Congress 
admitted Missouri on the express condition that 
the offensive clause in her Constitution should 
never authorize any Jaw by which any citizen of 
the states should be excluded from the enjoy- 
ment of any of the privileges and immunities to 
which such citizen is entitled by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: and that the Legisla- 
ture of Missouri should by a solemn Act declare 
t'eir assent to this condition. ‘The Legislature 
passed the Act required, and thereupon the State 
became a member of the Union.— See Jay’s In- 
quiry. 

Admit {ree negroes to be men, and to be born 
free in the United States, and it is impossible to 
frame even a plausible argument against their 
citizenship. 

Ifa man who is born in a state, pays his taxes 
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formidable rival of our grain grow- 


beconing a 
ing region. 

To illustrate the amazing stimulus given to 
the agriculture of the Northwest, by cpening a 
market, even onalimited scale, for its products, 
some very interesting statistics may be gathered 
from papers, in Document, No. 2, of the 27h 
Congress. ‘The Evie and Oswego canals, con- 
necting Lakes Erie and Oatario with the tide wa- 
ters of the I[ndson,are the two great channels thro’ 
which the products of the Northwest find their 
way to New-York. Welland canal unites the 
upper lakes with Lake Ontario and the Upper 
St. Lawrence, and a few other canals complete 
the communication through to Montreal.— 
The best fruits of this rivalry for the commerce 
of the lakes, between the Eastern States and 
Canada, are reaped by the west. ‘The Welland 
canal is to be immediately enlarged and improv- 
ed; and the St. Lawrence canal, designed for 
vessels of eight feet draught, is already ina 
state of great forwardness, and when completed, 
will connect Ontario with Montreal. On the 
other hand, the Erie and Oswego canals are to 
be enlarged, and the former is now in rapid 
progress, ‘I'he grand result will be, markets of 
easy access fur the products of the west, 

The Eric canal was opened in 1824, and came 
into aciual use in 1823; the Oswego canal in 
1825; and the Welland in 1829. In 1825 the 
first harbor improvements were made. 

In 1826, 14,045 bushels of wheat were ex- 
ported from Lake Erie; in 1840, 7,809,908 
bushels! ‘The American wheat and flour ship- 
ped to Canadian ports were equal to 2,310,000 
bushels, and of this, 1,688,195 found its way 
to English ports. Oswego in 1836 imported 
from Canada wheat and flour equal to 174,309 
bushels; in 1840, she exported to Canada, 
equal to '71,705 bushels. 

Buffalo dates the beginning of itsgreat prosper- 
ity at the opening of the Erie canal, between 
1825 and 1830. 

In 1826 the arrivals and departure of steam- 
boats and vessels amounted to 418; clearances 
on the canal, to 1,100; tolls, to $19,558; 
tons expedited Eastward by canal, to 5,134 
In 1840,the arrivals and departures of steamboats 
and vessels amounted to 4,061; clearances, to 
4,851; tolls to $376,417; tons forwarded east- 
ward 177,607—not reckoning domestic manu- 
factures, salt &c. 





to that state, and to the United States, is gov- 
erned by its laws, votes for township, county, 
and state officers, for members of Congress, 
and as electors for President and Vice President, 
of the United States, is nota citizen of that 
state, then who is, or who can be a citizen? 

In every state in New England, and, in the 
State of New York, free persons of color are 
voters. Until recently in Pennsylvania, ‘Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina, free persons of co- 
or Were reters. and were of course citizens of 
the state. 

This law then is contrary to the Constitution 
of the United States, because it does not give 
to blacks and mulattoes ‘emigrating into, and 
setiling in this State, the same privileges and 
immunities”’ that free blacks and mulattoes born 
within this State, possess. ‘The latter may re- 
side here without giving bond, the former ar 
by this law required to give bond. 
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THE NORTH WEST AND THE 
LIBERTY PARTY, 

Good markets stimulate production. No 
matter what the capabilities of a community, 
unless a steady and an increasing market, can 
be secured for its productions, its advancement 
will be slow. The Northwestern states are be- 
ginning to complain that they find no sufficient 
market for their wheat; and yet the price of 
wheat and flour shows that at this time the de- 
mand is well proportioned to tlie supply. ‘This 
is true, but the time has been when the supply 
was in excess, and the farmer received but mea- 
gre profits on his labor, and this has repressed 
his industry, or taught him to direct a por- 
tion of it to other objects. He knows that the 
great staple of the Northwest is its wheat, and 
that, were an adequate market opened, no limit 
could be set to its production. 


It is assumed by a certain paper, that the re- 
peal of the English Corn Laws would be in- 
jurious rather than beneficial to our grain grow- 
ing interest, by bringing it in disadvantageous 
competition with the grain growers of the Bal- 
tic, “who, owing to the lower price of labor 
and freight, would at once monopolize the mar- 
ket.-~-It forgets that the countries about 
the Baltic have reached their maximum 
in the growth of wheat,and that the surplus they 
yield, cannot even now supply the demand of 
Britain, when her sliding scale of duties permits 
impoftation; much less will they be able to an- 
swer the demand which would arise from a re- 
peal uf the corn laws, and from the steady 
growth of population. 

The “utmost quantity capable of being fur- 
nished for export from Dantzic yearly, is esti- 
mated at from 300,000 to 400,000 querters, or 
498,000 to 667,000 barrels of flour. So far 
back as 1831, 870,430 barrels of flour were’ ex- 
ported to Great Britain from this country, quite 
as ‘much, probably as the Baltic countries 
are’ now capable of exporting. 

Thequantity of wheat imported into England 
fromforeign countries, for twelve years, end- 


ing ‘1839, was almost eleven million .quarters— 


of four “during the same period, five ‘mill- 
ion, iwo ‘hundred & eighty-eight thousand eight 
hundred & nineteen cwt. In 1839, the amount 
imported was 793,660 cwt.; in 1831, 1,627,- 
742 cwt. 

These statements show conclusively, that what- 
ever advantages Northern Europe may possess 
-over the United States in regard to. cost of 
Jabor and freight, it limited capabilities of 
production, will forever prevent it from 


i 


In reference to these wonderful changes pro- 
“duced by harbor improvements, and the opening 
of channels ofcommunication with Atlantic ports, 
J. W. Judson, U.S. Agent, justly remarks— 
“The history of the whole lake country is re- 
plete with evidence of the intimate connection 
which exists between commerce and agricul- 
ture, as well as the other departments of pro- 
ductive industry. Prior to the improvement of 
harbors and the extending of the facilities to 
manufactures, the commerce of the Upper 
Lakes was hardly worthy the name. Its pro- 
ductions were valueless; the wants of nature 


limited the objects and aims of life, for no mar- 
kets were attainable where industry could re- 
ecive the rewards of its labor. But canals were 
opened, joining waters leading to far distant re- 
gious; the harbors began to give shelter to the 
waterman’s craft engaged in the carrying trade ; 
a new impulse was given to enterprise ; 
the dormant energies of the population were a- 
roused; men heard afar off of the land of promise; 
the tide of emigration rolled in; the solitary 
prairie and the deep wood thronged with life.” 

This is a beautiful picture—but there must 
bea check to this thronging population, unless 
a larger market can be opened, for already the 
people of the Northwest find themselves able 
to produce more than the Atlantic states can 
consume or ship abroad to profit. But no 
pains will be taken to secure such a market, un- 
til the people make up their minds to choose an 
administration, devoted to the interests of FreE- 
pom AND Free “Lasor. ‘The people of the 
Northwest, above all others, ought to give their 
hearty support to the Liberty Party. 


OUR DANGER. 

Every era has its grand characteristic. 
That, which signalizes this era, is the contest 
between the two antagonist principles, Liberty 
and Slavery. 

The resistance of our fathers to the tyranny 
of Great Britain, was but one mode of this 
warfare. Whether the revolution they accom- 
plished will result in the final advancement 














of Liberty, remains yet tobe seen. In the Un- 
ion they formed between these States, they 
sanctioned certain compromises which may at 
last defeat the purposes of the revolution. — 

Liberty and Slavery are necessarily and eter- 
nally antagonistical. One is the ordinance of 
God, the other the device of Satan. One lives 
by law, the other by violence. One seeks the 
highest good of all; the other, the good of the 
few, by the degradation of the many. Con- 
sequently, one is just, generous and trathful; 
the other false, selfish and unjust. 

From them arise modes of thought and 
character, and sets of interests, as mutually 
repugnant as are the Principles themselves, 

The attempt to harmonize two such discord- 
ant elements in one scheme of government was a 
stupendous blunder, and the consequence, tho’ 
disastrous to us, may furnish an instructive les- 
son to future times. 

What is this consequence? Slavery, which 
was made subordinate by the framers of the 
Constitution, has become paramount. Slavery, 
which was recognized by our fathers only as a 
local. institution, has become nationalized. 
Whatever our Constitution in theory, the gov- 
ernment established under it is essentially 
slaveholding. 

The acts of the Federal Executive, the policy 
of the House of Representatives, and the posi- 
tive action of the Senate of the United States, 
have Americanized slavery—naturalized it— 
made the people of the Union in their national 
capacity, a slaveholding people. ‘The grand 
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feature of our republicanism is slaveholding. 
The United States have become fully identi- 
fied with the Principle of slavery, and must 
either divorcee themselves from it, or share its 
dvom. 

We pass over the conduct of the Chief Exec- 
utive and the House of Representatives, and, 
in support of our assertion, refer to the proceed- 
ings of the Senate, on two late occasions. 

Resolutions submitted by Mr. Calhoun in 


the Scnate of the United States, Murch 4th 
1840. 


_ “Resolved, Thata ship or vessel on the high seas, in 
time of peace, engaged ina lawful voyage, is, according 
to the laws of nations, under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the State to which her flag belongs, as much so as if 
constituting a part of her domain. 

Resolved, That if such ship or vessel should be forced 
by stress of weather, or other unavoidable cause, into the 
port of a friendly power, she would under the same laws, 
lose none of the rights, appertaining to her on the high 
seas, but on the coutrary, she aud her cargo and persous 
on board, with their property, and all the rights belong- 
ing to their personal relations, as established by the laws 
of the State to which they belong, would be under the 
protection which the laws of nations extend to the un- 
fortunate, under such circumstances, 

Resolved, That the brig Enterprise, which was forced 
unavoidably hy stress of weather, into Port Hamilton, 
Bermuda island, while on a lawful voyage on the high 
seas, from one portof ths Union to another, comes with- 
in the principle embraced within the foregoing resolu- 
tions; and that the seizure and detention of the negroes 
on beard, by the local authorities of the island, was an act 
in violation of the laws of nations, and highly unjust to 
our citizens to whom they belong,” 

The Constitution of the United States regards 
slaves always as persons. ‘The Senate of the 
United States, by this resolution, contemplates 
them as property, and asserts that they belong 
to our citizens. ‘l'wenty-six members of this 
body represent the free states—the resolutions 
were passed unanimously in the affirmative, not 
one of them recording lis dissent, every one ab- 
senting himself—thus permitting the sanction 
of the free states to be given to this abominable 
claim of property in human flesh and blood. 

rhe Enterprise was a slaver, sailing with 
slaves on board for a southern port, sailing 
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under the American flag. Thirteen of its stars 
represent the free states, which disallow slavery, 
and consequently, the slave-trade: the flag it- 
self represents the Union, the Constitution of 
which never regards slaves as property, conse- 
quently, not as subjects of sale or transfer. Under 
this flag, the brig Enterprise is making a voy- 
age in the slave-trade, and the Senate of the 
United States, deriving its powers solely from 
the Constitution, and acting for all the States, 
unanimously designates her voyage as lawful, 
and demands for her the protection of the flag of 
the Union, and denounces the enfranchisement 
of her negroes, as a violation of the laws of na- 
tions, and the rights of property of our citi- 
zens! 

The United States then, all the states, North, 
South, East, West, are committed by the Sen- 
ate, tothe support of the principle of slavery, 
and to the absolute protection of the slave-trade. 

This is our first procf drawn from the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, that the American peo- 
ple in their national capacity, are a slaveholding 
and we may add, a slave-trading posp't-- 

The second proof is found in a more recent 
movement of this body. 

Monday, January 12ih, Mr. Calhoun submit- 
ted the following resolution in the Senate. 

“Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to furnish to the Senate a copy of the officers 
and crew of the brig Creole on her Jate passage from 
Richmond to New Orleans, should any such have been 
received, or any authentic account which may have been 
received of the murder of a passenger on board and the 
wounding of the captain and mate by the slaves on 
board, and of the occurrences which afterwards took 
place, particularly after the vessel was taken into Nassau, 
New Providence; and, also, to inform the Senate, if in 
his opinion it can be done consistently with the public 
interests, what step has been taken by the Executive in 
reference to the transaction, having for its object the pun- 
ishment of the guilty, the redress of the wrong done to 
our citizens, and the insult offered to the American flag,” 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 
An attempt was mace, to modify it 
by substituting the word ‘persons,’ for 
‘‘slaves,”’ so as to conform it to the phraseology 
of the Constitution, but it was resisted and de- 
feated, onthe express ground, that it would 
destroy the effect of the resolution, by keeping 
the Senate in a non-committal attitude, 

lhe Creole wasa slaver, engaged at the 
time of the capture, in the slave-trade. The 
Senate of the United States say by their reso- 
lution, that the negroes on board of her were 
slaves—if so, they must have been such by 
virtue of the laws of the United States, tor she 
was on the high seas, out of the jurisdiction of 
Virginia, under the protection of the American 
flag. ‘They say then, virtually, that these ne- 
groes were held slaves under the authority and 
by virtue of the American flag. ‘They denounce 
the killing of a man, while attempting to con- 
tinue these persons in bondage, as murder. 
They denounce these persons, as guilty, be- 
cause they assumed their natural rights; the 
British Government, as a wrong-doer, because 
she treated them as free men: and moreover 
stigmatize this act, as an ‘insw/t”’ to the Amer- 
ican flag. In all this they assume, that the ne- 
groes were slaves, slaves under a fag which 
represents states that do not tolerate slavery;— 
and they refuse to recognise these slaves as 
persons, though the great charter from which 
they derive their powers, never regards them in 
any other light. And tis Senate represents the 
United States. Need we further proof, that 
this nation is virtually a slaveholding, slave- 
trading nation? That the United States is iden- 
tified with the Principle of Slavery, -and must 
stand or fall with it? 

Now, let us cast our eyes across the Atlantic, 
to the People from whom we sprung. Cursed 
with caste and excessive taxation, they yet 
have put an end to slavery, purged their own 
soil of its defilement, freed their slaves in their 
West India colonies, and are about to enfranchise 
their subjects in the East Indies. From Slavery 
they have divorced themselves, and are now, 
in their national capacity, identified with the 
Principle of Liberty. 

Our commercial and social relations with 
them are so manifold and intimate, that the two 
nations are in continual and universal contact. 

Their colonies border on our territory, 
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but the law has gone forth, that Liberty in them 
is the inexecrable law, with no exception—that 
no matter whence a slave may come, or how he 
may reach them, he is free, the moment he 
touches their soil, free as though he 
had alighted in Old England itself. And they 
have announced to the world, their fixed policy, 
to scek by every legitimate means, at all times, 


as 


the suppression of the slave-trade. 

Emphatically, we say, they are identified, 
in their national capacity, with the Principle of 
Liberty, while we, republicans, in our national 
capacity, are identified with the Principle of 
Slavery. 

We ask, can it be otherwise than that of- 
fences must come? Must not continual and 
most irritating collisions arise? In our own 
country, with all the servile disposition of the 
free states to make concessions, discords are 
continually springing up. How much more 
frequent and serious then the collision with a 
Power, which has yet shown no disposition to 
compromise, but is fully resolved to make no 
exceptions whatsoever in favor of slavery! 

Can we look forward to any other result than 
wart ‘I'o this complexion it must come. ‘To 
this crisis, events are driving Us—A 
war, oN our part FOR SLAVERY, on THE 
part or Grear Britain, FOR LIBERTY. 

Is it not time the fiee states should open their 
eyes, to the horrible pit into which their slave- 
holding masters are about to plunge them? 








THE WHIG CONVENTION.-THOMAS 
CORWIN. 

The Whig press is united in favor of the 
re-nomination of ‘Thomas Corwin, as their can- 
didate for the office of Governor. He is their 
most popular man, and besides, it is anticipa- 
ted that he will be able to draw more anti-slavery 
votes from the support of Judge King, than any 
other candidate. 

Thomas Corwin isa gentleman of fair repute. 
While in Congress, he always gave his vote, 
when he voted, in favor of the right of petition. 
But, he was always passive: we know not that 
he ever madea single movement against slavery 
in any form, or raised a single note of remon- 
strance against the Slave Power. 

During the period of his Governorship, no 
actor word of his has evinced any anti-slavery 
feeling, any sympathy for the cause of liberty» 
any appreciation of the magnitude of the great 
question at issue between the friends of Liberty 
and the friends of Slavery, any repugnance to 
the demination of the Slave Power, or special 
anxiety for the protection of free-labor interests. 


It is his duty, as Governor, to see that the 
laws are faithfully executed; to recommend to 
the legislature such measures, as he may deem 
necessary and proper, to secure the honor or wel- 
fare of the State. 

During the last year, there have been several 
mobs in the State, to one of which he was an 
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calcul ated to restrain the law-breaking spirit. 
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Ife is aware of the crushing disabilities im- 
posed by the Black Laws of the State, on a part 
of our population; but he has never intimated 
the necessity of reform, or in any way called 
the attention of the legislature to them. 


IIe has seen the right of petition cloven 
down in the Congress of the United States, and 
in this act, the rights of the people of the State 
of Ohio, wounded; and yet he has recommended 
no action to our legislature, by which the un- 
constitutional acts of Congress might be re- 
buked, and certain of our representatives in that 
body, censured for their treacherous conduct. 


What,in a word,has he done or said, that could 
give any countenance to the idea that he is a 
friend to Freedom and Free Labor, in their con- 
test with Slavery-and Slave Labor? 

Besides—if nominated by the Whigs, he will 
be the representative of ¢hetr interests and prin- 
ciples—not of those of the Liberty Party. And 
no one will pretend, that they were organized 
or have ever acted, with a view to the over- 
throw of the Slave Power. Every one knows, 
that as a party, they do not recognize this 
power as having any thing to do with the evils 
under which the nation is suffering; and that 
the force of their operations depends, upon their 
silent acquiesence in its exactions. If Gov. 
ernor Corwin consent to be their candidate, he 
must consent to their policy; and that he will 
do this, his past history sufficiently shows. 


We ask every friend of the objects of the 
Liberty Party, what good can result from the 
election of such aman? We are thus pointed 
in our remarks respecting Governor Corwin, 
not from any hostility to this gentleman, or be- 
cause we would undervalue his ability or hon- 
esty. Our principal object is, to put our 
friends on their guard in season. 

There is nothing in the character or history 
of the candidate of the democratic party, to 
seduce them from their integrity. But, the 
reputation acquired by Governor Corwin in 
times past, for anti-slavery sentiment, makes -it 
necessary to remind them of the fact, that, in 
Congress, he was always passive, and as Gov- 
ernor, has done or said no more for Liberty than 
did Wilson Shannon himself. 


Let us remember, that the principles held 
by the Liberty Party, and the objects it seeks, 
are not held and sought by either the whig or 
democratic party, as a party; and that there- 
fore, it is not to be expected, that we should vote 
for the candidates of either, when neither can- 
didate would feel himself bound to represent 
our principles, or carry out-our purposes, but 
rather to thwart the one, and deny the other, 
should the interests of his own party require him 
tu do so. ; 








ABOLITION OF IMPRISONMENT FOR Dest.—The 
bill of the House in Indiana, to abblish imprison- 


ment for debt, has passed the Senate, only ten 





Senators voting against it. 


STATE LIBERTY CONVENTION, 

The newspapers continue to notice the 

proceedings of our convention. We were 
told that the Enquirer of this city intended to 
annihilate the address in due time; and were 
Wailing in anxious expectation for the threatened 
thunderbolt, when lo! it was launched in the 
form following: 


“The following from the Colunibus Freeman oug!it to 
open the eyes of our mechanic’s and working-men, We 
know the editor of that paper well—he is a thorough 
whig—and from this quarter we are told, there is not a 
single voice raised in condemnation of the manifests of 
the abolitionists, but all chime in in happy concord and 
approval.” 


He then proceeds to copy from the Freeman, 
the article republished in our paper of last week, 
in which the editor remarked that he had not 
met with a sound and intelligent whig who did 
not fully and unequivocally concur in all the 
principles set forth in the Address of the late 
Liberty Convention. 

And is this the lightning and thunder that 
were to tear in pieces that miserable mass of 
stuff and sophistry, yclept the Address of the 
Liberty Convention? 

Does the Enquirer think the working men 
and mechanics are fools, to believe the address 
a whig paper, because a whig editor chose to 
say that he had not seen a sound and intelligent 
whig whodid not fully and unequivocally con- 
cur in all the principles set forth therein ? 


Suppose it were so—sound and intelligent 
whigs concur in the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence; ought this to open the eyes of 
our mechanics and working men, so that they 
shall believe this to be a whig document ?— 
Democrats, at least those who are sound and 
intelligent, generally believe in the doctrines of 
the Bible; but we have not learned that this 
book has emanated from the Democracy. 


Argument is better than trickery, Mr. Enqui- 
rer. 


There are as many democrats as whigs, that 
coucur fully and unequivocally in the principles 
set forth in the Address. But, it is no more a 
democratic, than whig document, in the custo- 
mary sense of those terms. It is, what it pur- 
ports to be,a Liberty Address—setting forth 
fundamental principles, which no party dares 
deny, but which both Democratic and Whig 
parties have falsified in practice. It sim- 
ply re-affirms the doctrines of the Declaration 
of Independence, insists on a strict construction 
of the Constiution, and urges the duty of pro- 
tecting the interests of the farmers and working 
men of the free states, whose interests, both of 
the two great parties, in their effort to strength- 
en themselves by alliance with the owners of 
slave-labor, have habitually neglected. 

If the Enquirer can point to any principle in 
the Address which is repugnant to the professed 
creed of the democratic party, why not do it?— 
Certainly such ability as is now employed on 


that paper eoeld find no diflicully in ma- 
king sue A man of real in- 
G3 


tellectual power will not resort to trickery 
and insidious appeals to prejudice, to gain an 
object, which may be atchieved by the force of 
fair argument. 


ho Jemonostration. 


Is IT TRUE. 

The West Union whig paper joins the Ohio 
State Journal and Cincinnati Republican in de- 
nouncing the Liberty Convention and its Ad- 





dress. 

“The abolitionists, as usual, have entered the political 
contest in advance of the other two parties, and are rea- 
dy for the race, ‘The proceedings of their convention 
recently beld at Columbus, breathe a spirit characteristic 
of those who set themselves up as leaders of that party, 
Their address clearly shows to the world what they would 
do had they the power, but thank Heaven this people is 
not prepared to vest them with power, ‘I'hey are deter- 
mined to keep up a continual turmoil between the north 
and south, by the propagation of their dangerous and cor- 
rupt doctrines, ‘hey etince a spirit that is fraught 
with evils of the greatest magnitude, and it behooves ev- 
ery true lover of his country, to watch well their move- 
ments, and lend a helping hand to expose their dogmas. 

Is it true that the doctrines of the Address 
are “dangerous and corrupt?” Is it true that 
Liberty men evince so bad a spirit as is here at- 
tributed to them? We ask the editor of the 
Intelligencer to review his article. First im- 
pressions are not always correct. We cannot 
think that he has read the address carefully, and 
without prejudice. Weseek the good of our 
country; and would abandon any doctrine we are 
propagating, were we convinced that it was dan- 
gerous and corrupt. We give the Intelligencer 
credit for patriotism; and this feeling, we doubt 
not, will lead him to exhibit to us the principles 
in the address which he deems wrong, and char- 
acterize that spirit which is fraught with so 
many evils; especially as he perceives some of 
the most estimable and influential of his fellow 
citizens are striving with all their power to urge 
forward the movement he so decidedly con- 
demns. 








SLAVEHOLDERS’ CONVENTION IN MA= 
RYLAND. 


A brief notice of the slaveholders’ convention 
at Annapolis, Md., is inserted on our first page. 
It seems, that C. T. Torrey, a citizen of Bos- 
ton, Mass., well known asa man of intellect, 
and an indefatigable laborer in the cause of Free- 
dom, was present for the purpose of reporting 
their proceedings. For this offence he was 
mobbed in the very hall of the meeting, violent- 
ly thrust out, and saved from the inflictions of 
Lynch Law, only to be thrown into prison! 


A correspondent of the Chronicle remarks— 


That “he was thrust into prison from Thursday till 
Friday; then made the subject of a mock trial; and again 
imprisoned to be again subjected to the like indignity on 
the following Monday. We do not know what the final 
result was; but we know enough. We know that Mr, 
Torrey had aright to attend a public meeting; that he 
had a right, the same right as the correspondent of the 
Baltimore Pariot, to relate its proceedings; that he had 
a right to report for any paper, Whig, Democratic, Anti- 
Slavery or Anti-Masonic. But he was suspected of be- 
ing an abolitionist! Suspected, washe! And of being 
an abolitionist? Well; have we got back to Robespier- 
re’s Reign of Terror when the dungeons of France were 
filled with ‘the suspected’ and opinions were crimes? Is 
it so, that every citizen of a free State on his entrance in- 
to a slaveholding State must be examined as to his opin- 
ions, and unless their opinions square with the new stan- 
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outrage? If it be so, it is time to kno 
govern ourselves accordingly.” 
Mhis act is enough of itself to c 
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ed chivalry of Slavery ? 
“So full of valor, that it smites the air 
For breathing in its face’— 

And yet shivering till its very bones rati] 
the motion of a free goose quill! ne “8 
are the ‘vain, tongue-doughty Pty 
fore whom the free people of the North a 2 
custom ed to cower in craven submission . * 

When these men come to the 
find abolitionists shrinking 
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Fortunately we have just seen a report of th 
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examination of Mr. ‘Torrey, which We shall 
transfer to our columns. 
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Annapolis, January 15th, 1849 
Abolition in Maryland. 


Charles T’. Torrey, who had been 
ted to the Jail of Anne Arundel county, was thi 
ing brought before Judge Brewer for aaa morn: 
Jno. M.S. Cauzin, Esq., of St, Mary’s ao 
Thos. F. Bowie, Esq., of Prince George's count nly, and 
od for the proseeution, and Thos, 8. ‘Alerander, Berg 
napo . » Esy,, 
ae ea won r, Palmer, of Frederick, appeared for 
The charge alledged against Mr, 'T 
an emissary of an abolition society, 


Yesterday commie 


tst time 
Store on 
1 sever| 
st he re. 
d to Mr, 


on Wednesday evening last; found him at his 
his return in the evening, where he had selecte 
books which he wished to obtain the use of whit 
mained in town; objected to doing so and state 
Torrey that the last books he had loaned out und 
same circumstances he had lost. The gentlema ng 
handed hifh a card having on it the name of Rev Cha ‘ 
T. Torrey, and at the same time offered to leave 
him the value of the books; this was a delicate m 
and as Mr. ‘Torrey had every appearance of a “ne = 
he declined receiving the money; the mone ~ If wa 
not tendered; only the offer of it made. He eg on 
into conversation with the gentleman, and in re 
conversation asked him if he was attending the aon 
tion; Mr. I’. replied that he was; he then asked oe 
he was from; he replied from Washington: Mr. Hu te 
then remarked that hedid not know that Washinein 
was represented in the convention, not being a ate 
the State of Maryland, to which Mr. Torrey seul 
that “the interests of the District of Culumbia were ide 
tified with Maryland in this matter2’ Mr. Torrey id 
not intimate to him his intention of reporting the procee- 
dings of the Convention. His whole cnintetiadian with 
Mr, Torrey was conducted under the impression of Mr 
T. being a member of the Convention, although he could 
not divest himself of the singularity of there being adel. 
egation in the Convention from the city of Washington 
—said nothing to Mr. Torrey which would justify him in 
stating or writing “that the people would not submit to [ee 
violent measures.”’—Did say to Mr. Torrey that hisim. By 
pression was that “if too harsh measures were adopted it ‘ 
would tend to create dissatisfaction on the part of citizens 

of this State who did not hold slaves, which wou!d more 

or less identify them with the abolitionists of the North.” 

He thought whilst conversing with him that he wasa 
slaveholder and identified with Southern interests. The 


haaks he lyaned had haon raturnsd 


ames Kent, sworn, 
tion; understood from the rumors of those around that 
there was an Abolitionist in the house; that Mr. Torrey 
for him; Mr. T. was pointed out to him: went to him 
and told him that he must. clear out; that he could not 
remain there; told him that he would cut his throat for 
him if it was necessary; that there was not a house in 
town would hold him—(here Mr, K. was mistaken, as 
the Sheriff found a house large enough and not too hot 
to hold him) proposed to Torrey to appoint a committee 
of five persons to see him five miles from town: at first 
he refused to leave, but ultimately consented to ‘do so if 
any responsible person would take charge of his papers 
and trunk and forward them to him at Washington; 
(about this time Torrey was committed, which probably 
had the eflect of securing his personal safety.) Did use 
pretty rough language towards Torrey. 

Mr. Pascault, swern, Was present when Mr. Kent 
came into the committee room and asked Torrey his busi- 
ness there; Torrey replied that he was an agent or repor- 
ter for the Spy and Emancipator—Kent told him he had 
better Spy out of there damned quick. 

Benj. S. Pinde, Sheriff of Anne Arundel county, 
sworn. Had been told by Mr. Torrey since his arrest 
that he should continue to attend all meetings of the chat- 
acter of that now being held at Annapolis and report their 
proceedings and report them for the Spy. Said thathe 
was not reporter for “the Emancipator.” 


J. J, Nickolson sworn, Was inthe committee rooms 
when a conversation took place between Mr. ‘Torrey and 
Mr, Hurst; he stated to Mr. Hurst that he was a reporter 
for the Spy; did not state the character of the paper; he 
had endeavoured to ascertain the character of the Spy but 
had not succeeded in doing so. i 

Alfred Sellman sworn, 
vention; had some conversation with Mr. Torrey, who 
stated to him that he (Torrey) had conversed with a ne- 
gro or negroes in Baltimore who said to him that he 
would die before he would leave the State; he was not 
sure whether Torrey had said a negro or negroes; his 
impression was that he said a negro; the circumstances of 
the conversation would probably have been forgotten by 
him had not Torrey been arrested. 

L. C. Hurst was standing in the lobby of the House 
when Mr. Torrey left it in consequence of the intimation 
of Mr, Causin; in a few minutes Torrey left the lobby 
and proceeded to the gallery; soon afterwards saw Mr, 
Murdoch (the door keeper) speaking with Mr. Causin; 
Murdoch then went to the gallery and witness followed 
him; Murdoch dismissed the stranger from the gallery, 
who then went into the committee room—witness soon 
after went into the committee room; he entered into 
conversation with Torrey, and Torrey told him that his 
object there was to report the proceedings of the conven- 
tion of slaveholders for some northern papers; that he 
was a reporter in Congress and part of his contract was 
to report the proceedings of the convention. Witness 
then told Torrey thatif he had acted as a gentleman he 
would have left the House after having been excluded 
from the floor; that was the best course he could have 
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pursued and he could have seen the proceedings as re- 
ported by those so engaged, and could have made his 
own comments—informed ‘Torrey that he thought the 
best thing he could do would be to move off, there w:s 
evidently a strong feeling against him; that it was well 
for him he was in Maryland and not farther South— 
here they would probably give him five minutes notice, 
but he would there be made to ride a rail without the 
least previous notice, 

Causin exhibited to the court sume scraps of 
paper which had been found upon the person who was 
under arrest, which purported to be notes of the proceed- 
ings of the convention, and also of some private conversa- 
tion which had passed between the prisoner and Mr. 
Hughes, the first witness; also some notes of private 
conversation which the prisoner had heard at his hotel, 
and which was not addressed to himself—thus impress- 
ing upon the court that the prisoner had come here, not 
for the purpose of giving an impartial report of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention, but for the purpose of dis- 
torting facts that capital might be made therefrom for the 
society of which he was an agent; and evincing by his 
noting the conversation of persons in which he took no 
part, that he was here as a spy for the purpose of diving 
into the views of persons that knew him not; and in the 
case of Mr. Hughes representing himself ina character 
to which he was not entitled, and when received by that 
gentleman as a southerner and conversing with him for 
some time, had proved to have falsified or misrepresented 
the remarks made to him by that gentleman. 

Mr. Causin also produced the letter-book of the accu- 
sed, in which was evidence in his own hand writing of 
his having been in correspondence with and acting as the 
agent of the Abolition Society in the year 1839; said let- 
ters containing incendiary and- inflammatory remarks. 
These letters Mr, Causin admitted,could not be evidence, 
against him as welf from the date as from the circum- 
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n written in the State—but he 


was under the impression that, even if he could not be 
indicted under the special “ of the assembly, he was 
the common law. ; 
yang her Bowie also took part in the prosecution, 
and contended that the prisoner was liable, under the 
statutory law of Maryland, which charged “that any 
citizen of this State who should write, print, or orp 
any pictorial or other representation &c., caleu - ; 
create excitement or cause insurrection among t Patel 
negroes or slaves, should be punished with <i 
mentin the penitentiary for the term of ten years. ; a 
Mr. Bowie, contended that any person ghee nroug 
the State, was a_ citizen thercof, whilst in the — 
the eye of the law; for would any meee — _ 
person dwelling in the State for only a — peri as, 
could murder or commit any other —- Sar e 
responsible to the laws of the State? And for “1 hat ae 
had these notes been taken? Most certainly not for 


the personal gratification of the aecogn but = - 4 
base such representations on, to the papers with whic 
he corresponded, and to the society of which he was an 
ash Causin made further remarks, and offered in evi- 
dence a newspaper, dated 10th December, 1841, entitled 
“The Emancipator,” &c.,in which was a letter signed by 
Charles T. Torrey. He did not know that it would be 
received as evidence, but believed if the man was com- 
mitted to trial, he might be enabled to establish his con- 
nection with it, ‘The language of this paper was highly 
inflammatory, and calculated, if disseminated, to arouse 
the colored population to acts of violence, &e. 

Mr. Torrey here arose and addressed the court; he said 
that he had not come here secretly and under the cover 
of the night; not covertly, but openly, under the bright 
beam of the noonday sun, had he entered the city. He 
had engaged himself, as a reporter in Congress, to several 
papers, and a part of his contract was to come on here 
and report the proceedings of the slaveholder’s convention; 
he would suggest to his Honor if that was an offence 
against either the statute or the common law; he had 
some slight acquaintance with the statutory law, but in 
regard to the legal points would say nothing. He was 
also engaged in preparing a literary work, and was in- 
formed by Mr. Ridgely that he could find some informa- 
tion which be desired in the library. He had no com- 
munication whatever with any person of color in the city, 
excepting such as was necessiry to have his beard shaved, 
and to speak to the waiter at the table where he dined; he 
was a member of the Peace Society, and would therefore, 
as they were principled against acts of violence, be more 
ready to submit to than to avenge injury; and yet he had 
found himself in the hands of a ruthless mob, tearing 
from him his private papers, threatening his life, and was 
committed to prison without knowing the nature of the 
offence he had committed; if he had infringed any law of 
the State, he was ready to undergo the penalties of that 
law. 

He also exhibited his permission from the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives to report the proceedings of 
Congress. 

The prisoner was ably defended by his counsel, Messrs. 
Alexander and Palmer, who contended that he had not 
committed an o ffence against the laws of Maryland, inas- 
much ashe had never uttered any of his writings, &c. 

Judge Brewer was of opinion that the accused had not 
committed any offence which would justify his committal 
for trial; a person had an undeniable right to write as he 
pleased in his own closct, and the fact of these scraps of 
paper being found on the personof the prisoner is not 
evidence of his circulating them—neither do the letters 
contained in the book present such evidence as they were 
not written in the State, and only go to show that he was 
‘some two years since an agent for an abolition society. 
But the admission of the prisoner that he had con- 
versed with a negro or negroes.is a sufficiently suspicious 
circumstance to justify his committal to jail for further 
examination, it having a strong appearance of his tamper- 
ing with the negro or negroes; as they would not be 
likely to make such admission to a white man unless the 
first advance came from him. 

The prisoner was accordingly remanded to jail until 
Monday next, for furcher examination; that early day 
being fixed at the instance of the prisoner, that he had a 
family depending on his exertions for support. 

The prisoner also made the enquiry if the Massachu- 
setts representation in Congress would be taken as bail. 





INFATUATION, 
Sensation is stronger than inemury- 
present, is always worse than remembered, dis- 
tress. ‘The times now are said by every body 
to be harder than they ever were before. Per- 
haps they are, but the complaints in times past 
have been as loud as they noware. Mr. Good- 
ell, in the last Friend of Man, has an_ instruct- | 
ive article on this subject. For the following 
quotations we are indebted to his logbook.” 


TIeice, 


Niles’ Register, a periodical neutral in policics, and 
published at Baltimore some twenty years, with a high | 
character for veracity, bears the following evidence in 
August, 1819, of the appalling extent and severity of | 
suffering then pervading the whole community. “It is 
estimated that there are 20,000 persons daily seeking | 
work in Philadelphia, (population only 120,000!) in | 
N. York, (population 124,000) 10,060 are said to be | 
wandering obout the.streets looking for it, and if we 
add to these, the women who desire something to do, 
the amount cannot be less than 20,00; in Baltimore ! 
(population 62,000!) there may be about 10,000 per- 
sons in unsteady employment, or actually suffering be- 
cause they could not get into business,” 

The testimony of a committee of the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives, on the 28th of January, 1820, 
is still more conclusive. = 

“As to the amount ofthe distress, it might be answer- 
ed, it isgeneral, It extends indeed to the pursuits and 
habitations of the former capitalist, as well as the most | 
humble farmer and mechanic. But with regard to the 
extent of the loss which the State has suffered, from the 
destruction of capital, the emigration of our citizens to 
the wilderness, the stagnation gf business, the deteriora- 
Uon of landed property, the prostration of manufactorics, 
and above all, in the change of the moral character of 
many of our citizens, by the presence of distress, your 
committee are utterly unable to decide; the extent of 
the mischief, they believe, defies scrutiny and surpasses 
the powers of carculation. 

Governor De Witt Clinton, a witness whom no one 
can doubt, in his message of January, 1818, declares 
“That the fall of the manufacturing interest, the 
excessive consumption of forreign commodities, and the 
introduction of wide spreading luxury and wide wasting 
extravagance, have had a most pernicious effect on the 
public welfare,” 

_In his message of January, 1816, he informs the le- 
gislature, that “The embarrassments arising from the 
disordered state of the currency have increased instead 
of diminished. ‘The vast excess of paper above metallic 
money, at least treble in amount, and the constant de- 
mend for the latter, have produced a state of alarm and 
anxiety, and have created great distress not only in 
mercantile cities but in all the departments of product- 
ive industry.” 
tow © opens his message of January, 1820, with the fol- 

ing gloomy remarks: 


“Since the last Session of the legislature, the distress- 
es of the community have continued to increase, and in 
consequence of the general uneasiness excited by this 
unpropitious state of things, meetings have been held in 
various places to solicit your interposition ; the perni- 
cious multiplication of banking institutions and the in- 


ordinate diffusion a of 
. ave produced 
the most serious ealeanitet per ere ; 


Clay’s speech of 1824. 4 . ee . 
24,98 published in Nile’s Regis- 
ter of that date, vol, 26, pages 378, 387, as follows: 


“In casting our eyes around we, the mest ; 

i We : : prominent 
ata which fixes our attention, and challenges 
the whole a a the general distres which pervades 
facts of the Kars It is forced upon us by numerous 
by the diminished me character. It is indicated 

ssed and reduced Ports of native produce ; by the de- 
= tats Ced state of our foreign navigation ; by 
crops of grain a ©; by successive unthreshed 
wat of : and 9 ; bee 'n our barns and barnyards for 
circulating medium ; Ahad alarming diminution of the 
limited to the trading classes, but eer dren te all orders 
of society ; by a universa) complaint of in want of em- 
ployment, and a consequent reduction of the wages of 
labor ; by the ravenous purspit er acne 
not for the sake of their horors ang neue si ~ — 
public duties, but as a means 5 performance of their 


f pri : ° 
the resort to the perilous use of Amerada Fo ; ty 
’ 


tervention of legislation in ¢} : A 

and creditor; and above all, by = oe pees 
state of the value of almost every re and gee 
the whole mass of the property of the mer set ne 
on an average sunk not less than abo ‘a. : 
within a few years, ut fifty per cent 


“The truth is, that no class of soc; 
: ; Oc 
in the present pen of business, thee the neti, 
classes. That 18 a necessary effect of the depression of 


Usiness of the communil!y.— 








" 


Se 


forward. 


The wages of able-bo 
month: and such hes been the want of : 
some parts of the Union, that instances have mad nage 
unfrequent of men working merely for the ip 0 
present subsistence. If the wages of labor here and - 
England were compared, they will be found not to be 
essentially different.” 


Mr. Goodell well remarls : 


“Tt is instructive to notice that these vivid pictures of 
public distress, “of the disordered state of the currency 
in 1819, of the “inordinate diffusion ofa paper curren- 
cy” in 1820, ofthe alarming diminution of the circulat- 
ing medium” in 1824, were all drawn during the noon- 
tide glory of the late National Bank; before a political 
war was waged upon it, and even, 2s 18 generally sup- 
posed, before the slaveholding paupers of the South, had 
contrived to abstract from its vaults a large portion of its 
available capital—and also before that great monhied insti- 
tution had been metamorphosed into a mammoth drover 
of horned cattle, a fat monopolizer of Philadelphia and 
New-York beef. During its best and most successful 
endeavors, the grand “regulator of the currency, it seems, 
could neither prevent the currency from becoming “dis- 
ordered,” nor guard us against the alternative expansions 
and contractions of the paper system—the “inordinate 
diffusion” of 1820, and the “alarming diminutions” of 
1824, 

Equally remarkable is it that “the prostration of man- 
ufactories” in 1820—the scarcity of work for laborers in 
1819—the “reduction of the wages of labor” in 1824, and 
the “want of employment” at the same period, existed at 
a time when the “protective tariff”’ was in its full vigor. 

And there have been as hard times, when there 
existed neither a National Bank nor a Protec- 
tive Tariff. 

Still, we permit ourselves to be deluded.— 

’ P 

We are awake to every thing but the principal 
cause of hard times, and bad morals. We are 
constantly in motion, but make no progress.— 
Periodically we discuss the same questions, and 
arrive at the same results. We have doomed 
ourselves to a political tread-wheel, where ac- 
tion is necessary, but where we neither ad- 
vance nor ascend. 

The Whig party now is agog for a tariff. 
As a matter of course, the Democrats are rang- 
ing themselves in opposition. ‘I'he discussion 
will go on—feeling will be aroused—the public 
mind will become concentrated on the subject, 
till it can see nothing else of importance. ‘Tariff 
men will .proceed—gather strength,—roll the 
stone almost to the top of the hill, when by 
some unforeseen accident, or relaxation of their 
hold, or a blow from their opponents, the stone 
will tumble down again, and all is lost. 

But it seems idle to remonstrate. We fear 


we are doomed to the dominion of humbugs. 








A STIRRING APPEAL, 


The following from an ardent and a highly in- 
telligent friend of Liberty in this State, we com- 
mend to the attention of every reader. 


‘Dear Sit.—As we have now taken the field, 
as a third party in politics, under the imposing 
title of ‘the Friends of Constitutional Liberty,” 
we have devolved upon ourselves high and ho- 
ily responsibilities, that in my estimation involve 
the salvation of the nation ; demanding of us a 
course of wise, unwearied, self-denying,system- 
atic and energetic action. ‘The majority and 
prejudice of the state are against us. But the 
conscience, humanity and interest of the state 


are with us. When this is true. I believe » 
very small minority, by the right sort of effort 


may, in ashort time, become the overwhelm- 
ing majority. But there must be effort, great, 
persevering, wisely directed effort; else little or 
nothing will be done 

Now there are in our state, engaged in this 
cause, a few business men of sufficient stand- 
ing, moral worth, talent and disposable power, | 
to revolutionize it before the next elec- 
tion; provided they would put their heads to- 
gether, concert their plan and enter upon its 
execution, with that zeal and self denying spir- 
it that will press on to its accomplishment, let 
the personal sacrifice of property, reputation 
and ease, be what they may. Nothing but this 
spirit will ever save us. ‘The men that will de- 
liver our land from slavery’s curse, must have 
such a love of man and country, as to bring ev- 
ery other feeling in subserviency to this. I 
will name some of the menin the state whom I 
have in my mind’s eye. Beginning at the 
North, Edward Wade, of Cleveland, a man of 
great intellectual power, of burning eloquence, 
and atrue heart; Gen. J. Paine, Pains- 
ville, Lake Co. ; Franklin Wade and Repre- 
sentative Giddings, Jefferson, Ashtabula Co.— 
Mr. Wade is one of our State Senators.— 
Leicester King and Milton Sutliff, Warren, 
Trumbull Co.; Lyman W. Hall,Ravenna, Port- 
age Co.; F’. D. Parish, Sandusky City ; Mi- 
lo Pettibone, Delaware, Del. Co. ; ‘Th. Morris, 
S. P. Chase, & Samuel Lewis, Cincinnati; John 
Jolliffe, Batavia. All these (and we might men- 
tion more) are political, legal men, upon whose 
tongues is the voice of eloquence—any of 
whom, upon the subject of slavery, could draw 
out, and hold for hours, with convincing power, 
large audiences in any part of the state. Now 
if we accomplish any thing,these men, and those 
like them, must be set to work. They must 
take the stump—throw their character and repu- 
tation upon the altar of Liberty. Let them go 
forth and expose to the people the aggressions 
of slavery, its usurpations, its crushing influ- 
ence upon our free labor, and they will hear the 
voice of the people responding to their appeals, 
“like the voice of many waters, demanding and 
effecting reform. 


There should be vigilance committees ap- 
pointed in every county, and conventions held, 
at which some of these men should be present 
to address the assembled multitudes. ‘Tracts, 
must be printed and circulated, illustrating and 
confirming the statements and positions taken 
in the address of the convention. Our motto 
now must be action, actiox, ACTION. Not 
hap-hazard, ill directed or no directed action ; 
but systematic, fconcentrated, wisely  di- 
rected action. God, humanity, righteous- 
ness, patriotism, demand it of us. Fe must go 
We cannot go back. We cannot 
sit down at our ease. The men who from 
proper motives shall do most for slavery’s over- 
throw in our land, will deserve most of their 
fellow men and their fame stand highest on eter- 
nity’s scroll.”’ 














THE LIBERTY CONVENTION---XENIA 
FREE PRESs, 

The Editor of the Xenia Free Press finds 
fault with the proceedings of the convention, 
and with the report of them in the Philan- 
thropist. 


All we have to say, is, that we believe and are 
so advised by those who were present, that the 
report of the proceedings contains no statement 
of any fact which did not actually take place, 
nor does it suppress or misrepresent any cir- 
cumstance which actually occurred. Some 
omissions in the first publication were supplied 


in the second, and some typographical errors! hibited in London, of the very finest kind of up- try to raise their own provisions, and to some ex- 
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ceedings for publication. 
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he secretaries in originally preparing the pro- 
The Editor of the 
Philanthropist had nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. 

Itrarely happens that any individual mem- 
ber of a body is satisfied with the degrce of 
prominence given to him and the part acted by 
him, in the reportof its proceedings. ‘I'hat 
some dissatisfaction should be felt by Mr. Pur- 
dy in the present case, is natural and excusable. 
We cannot but think however, that the step of 
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land cotton, raised in India, under the superin- 
tendance of the American managers who were 
sent out by the E. I. Co. [tis found that the 
soil of the Sea Islands of India is adapted to Sea 
Island Cotton. But a still more formidable 
competitor to the Sea [sland Cotton, is likely 
to be found in the British West Indies. Mr. 
Gourgas of Jamaica, has tried an experiment of 
planting 12 aeres of Sea Island Cotton, and 
raised nearly 20,000 Ibs. of cotton—a product 
very extraordinary, nearly five and a half bales, 
to the acre, and the quality of the very finest 
description, At the same time the British 
nation is becoming moe and more anxious to 





a separate political organization will be justified 
by Time, the trier of all movements, and are 
not without hope, that our friend of the Free 
Press will yet cast off his attachment to the 
broken fortunes of the Whig party, and take 
a more congenial and natural position in the van 
of the Liberty Host. P. 


OUR CANDIDATE. 
To keep the friends of Liberty in mind of 
their duty, as electors, we have placed at the 
head of our paper, the name of Leicester King, 
as their candidate for the office of Governor.— 
Since they have entered on this enterprise for 
the regeneration of the country, they should 
strain every nerve for the accomplishment of 
their object. Clubs or associations should be 
organized throughout the state, in every coun- 
ty, township, ward or district, fur the express 
purpose of carrying forward the enterprise.— 
A friend, who has some experience in such mat- 
ters, recommends the following form of a con- 
stitution, for such associations. 


FORM. 

“Being fully convinced that it is the duty and inter- 
est of every American citizen, to acquit himself of all re- 
sponsibility for, and all participation in, the holding of 
men as property under the authority of the General 
Government; and that the honor, the welfare, the safety 
and the religion of our country imperiously require the 
absolute and unqualified divorce of the Government 
from slavery; We do hereby associate ourselves togeth- 
er and adopt the following 


COXSTITUTION, 
1, The name of this asssociation shall be the 
(a) Liberty (b) of. (c.) 

Art. 2. ‘l'he oflicers shall be a President, and Secre- 
tary, the latter of whom shall be Treasurer. 

Art. 3. The object of this Association shall be to pro- 

mote the election to office of honest and capable men, 

governed by the principles set forth in the preamble; and, 
without interfering with any political right of the slave- 
holding states, to secure aN administration of the Gov- 
ernment, both State and National, free from the control 
of the Slave Power, and favorable to Freedom and Free 
Lalor. 

Art, 4, Any elector may become a member by sign- 
ing the Constitution, and may withdraw at any time, on 
giving notice to the Secretary, and erasing his name, 

Art. 5, The Association shall meet once a month for 
discussion and business, and at other times on notice by 
the President and Secretary ; and at any regular mect- 
ing may adopt By Laws for its Government.” 


Art. 








{ (a) Here insert the name of the county, township, 
ward or district. 

(b) Here insert such designation of the association— 
“Association”, “Society,” or “Club”—as may be pre- 
ferred, 

(c) Here insert, if neecssary, thename of the city or 
county. Thus—“The name of this association shall be 
the first ward Liberty Ciub of Cincinnati”’—or “the 
Mall Creck Township Liberty Club of Hamilton Coun- 
ty.” ] 

We hope Anti-slavery electors all over the 
State will take measures for an immediate and 
effectual organization. No time should be lost. 
Nothing can be done to purpose till an organi- 
zation is effected. 

We hope the State Central Committee will 
correspond with the leading friends in the sev- 
eral counties, and urge them to commence ac- 
tion. Some of our principal men contemplate 
devoting a portion of their time gratuitously 
though at much sacrifice, to the work of super- 
intending such an organization. We could 
uame some dozen or two gentlemen, who, if 
they would but adopt some system of concert- 
ed action, could produce a great revolution in 
this State between this and next October. A 
plan is in contemplation, and we hope it will 
soon be so matured, as to permit us to announce 
the details. 


Freemen of Ohio! Friends of Liberty! show 
yourselves men. ‘Think of the grandeur of 
your enterprise, and then be idle and indiffer- 
ent if youcan. ‘Think of the humiliation and 
guilt of your country, and then fold your arms 
in apathy, if you dare, 


‘sJust God! and shall we calmly rest, 

The Christian’s scorn—the Heathen’s mirth, 
Content to live the lingering jest 

And by-word of a mocking Earth ? 


Shall our own glorious land 1etain 

‘That curse which Europe scorns to bear ? 
Shall our own bre:hren drag the chain 
Which not e’en Russia’s menials wear 2 


Up then, in Freedom’s manly part, 
From gray-hair'd age to fiery youth, 
And on the Nation’s naked heart 
Scatter the living coals of Truth ! 


Up—while ye slumber, deeper yet 
The shadow of our fame is growing! 
Up—while ye pause, our sun may set 
In blood, around our altars flowing ! 


Oh! rouse ye, ere the storm comes forth— 
The gathered wrath of God and man— 
Like that which wasted Egypt’s earth, 
When hail and fire above it ran, 


Hear ye no warnings in the air? 
Feel ye no earthquake underneath 2 
Up—up—why wiil ye slumber where 
‘The sleeper only wakes in death ?” 





LOOK OUT FOR COTTON. 


The junior editor of the Boston Atlas is do- 
ing a good service for the country, prospect: 
ively, by attempting to open the eyes of men 
of business to the futility of continuing to make 
the American cotton crop the main reliance of 
our foreign commerce. In a series of elaborate 
articles, evincing with a good deal of research, 
he has shown the progress which 
is already made in other quarters, particularly 
in the British dominions, to supersede Ameri- 
can cotton. ‘The following statement, drawn 
from the latest Liverpool papers, Dec. 4, is 
quite startling. 
Quantity of American cotton imported into 
Liverpool between 
Jan. 1, and Dec. 3, 1840, Bales, 1,145,779 

ie « 184], « 804,105 

Decrease nearly 30 per centum ! 341,674 

East India cotton imported between 

Jan. 1, and Dee. 3, 1840, Bales, 102,332 

Do. « “6 1841, ee 143,252 

Increase nearly 40 per centum! 40,920 

He also shows that 100 bales have been ex- 








avail itself of the wretched policy of our coun-. 
try,towards a large class of our productive labor- 
ers, and to draw away the whole body of free 
colored citizens from the United States. It is 
time American statesmen should understand, 
that the actual withdrawal,from us of a laboring 
population of 386,069 souls would reduce the 
resources of national wealth not less than five 
hundred millions of dollars, which is probably 
as much as all the slaves in the country would 
sell for in cash at this moment. Send them to 
Jamaica and ‘Trinidad and Demarara, to raise 
free sugar and Sea Island cotton, and it will nat- 
urally lessen the value of the cotton monopoly 
on which planter-merchants and negro-driving | 
statesmen have so long rested their anticipa- 
tions. It will take as many as three or four 
more cotton conventions in Georgia and cotton 
conventions in New-York, to counteract this 
movement. ‘The only real resource is an Anti- 
Slavery Convention to be held at Milledgeville 
onthe 4th of March—(or on ‘some 4th of Ju- 
ly,”’) to bring the Southern States at once to 
the task of subjecting their decaying fortunes to 
the reviving influences of Universal Emancipa- 
tion. 

This writer has justified his conclusions, by 
a somewhat detailed and instructive history of 
the manner in which the Indigo culture was in- 
troduced into India and made to monopolize 
the market of the world. In 1782, the Indian 
Indigo was but a twentieth of the entire impor- 
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tent, to manufacture their own clothing, no mat- 
ter how it may be, from the absolute 
impossibility of precuring, out of the cotton 
crop, the means of paying for these necessaries 
brought from abroad. ‘The peopte of the Free 
States will see at a glance that this will make a 
great change in Southern trade—both in the de 
mand and means of payment for provisions and 





r In this connection, I want Ohio and In- 
diana and Illinois to look at the following article 
from a late National Intelligencer. 


coods. 


“Resounces or Muississirrt.—The Natchez Free 
Trader, in an article on the proper policy and resources 
of the State of Mississippi, recommends that the convicts 
in the State Penitentiary be employed in the manu fac- 
ture of cotton bagging and rope, from the refuse cotton 
of the planters, aud says : 

“One great step would be thus accomplished in the 
process now going on of supplying our wants with our 
own productions, In two years more Mississippi will 
send large quantitics of pork in bulk and on foot, to the 
New Orleans market. She will send down corn meal 
and butter. In ten Years she will supply the market of 
that great city with green fruits ofall kinds, sent down 
in the summer and fall, when the waters of the Ohio are 
too low for navigation, and before a single apple, pear, 
or potato, can possibly ripen in the climate of Missouri, 
She will do more: she will supply herself and lower 
Louisiana with flour, ground out of her own wheat, at 
that season of the year when flour, in this climate, brought 
from the upper country, is 80 apt to sour, and when from 
the low state of the rivers, it is so difficult: sometimes to 
obtain, Fora shoft period of almost every year flour 
commands in this market, from cight to ten dollars.” 








WASHINGTON CIty, 


[From our Wasuincron CorresponpENT. ] 
Monday, Jan. Lith. 
The pressure from without has at length brought Mr. 
Clay to speak plainly respecting the bankrupt law. A 
week ago, in presenting a petition against the repeal, he 
uttered a few formal words of condolence with the unfor- 
tunate bankrupts, and of regret at the prospect of repeal, 
But to-day, he took a similar opportunity to declare him- 
self unequivocally in favor of the preservation of the law, 





tation into Great Britain, and the American was 
oue third. In six years, the Indian was near- 
ly one third of the whole, the American still 
keeping its place. In 1796, the Indigo of Ben- 
gal alone constituted two-thirds of the entire 
importation, and amounted to twice the whole 
quantity imported in 1793. In the two years, 
1796 and 1797, the whole amount from Ameri- 


tation, the Indian article having by this time, af- 


year 1800, the Southern States had nearly 
abandoned the cultivation for export, and in 
1805, the U. S. market was supplied from In- 
dia. How long it will be, before the manufae- 


their Sea Islands, will depend upon the ability 
of the slave labor of the South to compete with 
the free labor of foreign countries, aided by the 
additional cost of freight and the protecting du- 
ty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Observe—that the extent of land in India ea- 
pable of raising cotton is larger than the whole 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY MILLIONS. [Let us 
suppose that with this immense population of 
free laborers, they can only raiseas much cotton 
to the square mile, as our planters with their 
handfuls of slaves scattered here and there over 
the vast domain of the South. ‘The Atlas 
says: 

“Now it appears from the agricultural statistics of the 
sixth census, for 1840, that the six principal cotton 
pe States—South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
MiSkissippi, Louisiana, and Tennessee, with an area of 
285,000 square miles, grow,in one year, 2,573,375 
bales of cotton, Allowing that portion of East India 
alone, of which we have spoken, to be able to grow cot- 
ton in the same proportion as the cotton growing States, 
namely, about nine bales on an average to the square 
mile, and these five provinces alone, to make no men- 
tion for the present of the others, are capable of raising 
the enormous amount of sEVEN MILLIONS, TWO HUN- 
DRED AND FORTY-EIGHT THOUSAND, SIX HUNDRED 
BALES oF coTron! Or more than ¢riple all that is con- 
sumed in Great Britain, If we take our estimate from 
the proportionate supply from the State of Mississippi, 
the soil of which state that of India is described as most 
exactly resembling, the quantity which these provinces 
can easily raise will be much larger. ‘I'he average 
growth of cotton to the square mile in Mississippi, is fif- 
teen bales. ‘The same ratio in these Indian provinces 
will give us a growth, in one year, of TWELVE MILL- 
ION EIGHTY-ONE THOUSAND bales of cotton! Five 
times the quantity used by Great Britain! So much 
for the capacity of India to raise cotton. 


The practicability of raising the Sea Island 
cotton, on the coasts and Islands of India, is 
shown in the following article from the Madras 
United States Gazette, June 35:h, 1841. 


“At the Agricultural meeting at Calcuttain May last, 
some of the soil of the Island of Cheduba, was stated to 
have undergone analyzation, and was found to corres- 
pond exactly with that on which the Sea Island cotton 
of Georgia is produced. A report on the subject of this 
important discovery has been made to the Indian gov- 
ernment, and a cask of Sea [sland cotton seed has been 
accordingly shipped for Cheduba, It has long been a 
dogma among cotton cultivators that this description of 
soil so favorable to the cultivation of cotton, was pecul- 
iar to America, thus yielding to that country a vast mo- 
nopoly in the produce of superior cotton ; but we have 
at last discovered a Sea Island of our own, and will, 
doubtless, turn it to a profitable account,” 


Montgomery Martin, an English writer of 
great information, on all subjects connected 
with the colonies, says of India generally, 


“Cotton every where abounds, but sufficient care has 
not been bestowed upon the growth, so as to render it, 
as in America, a triennial, instead of an annual; or in 
the picking and cleaning it for export. ‘The Decca cot- 
ton is unequalled; and the ‘Sea Island cotton,’ (from 
Sugar Island, near Calcutta,) promises to be a valuable 
article of export.” 


Perhaps the planters of the South may yet 
have occasion to remember the following warn- 
ing from the Atlas, of Dec. 13. 


“If instead of taking it for granted that England can 
never be able to do without our cotton, and believing 
that the scheme of obtaining from India all she wanted, 
would prove a failure, the Southern politicians had se- 
riously set themselves about the inquiry: shall we, or 
shall we not, be able to compete with India in the pro- 
duction of cotton !—they would be astounded at the re- 
sult of their inquiries, How can the South expect to 
compete, with their s'ave labor, even taking it at the 
very lowest estimate of cost to the owners, with the free 
labor of India at the rate of only twelve cents a day 2— 
Nay more, with the most abuudant supply of labor 
and any quantity of land for the purpose, and with a 
government and wealthy company not only ready to sec- 
ond them, but doing all in their power toa urge them 
on—having but a single impediment in the way—the 

greater distance of transportation. The only thing 
which at this very moment prevents the East India cos- 
ton from driving the American out of the market, is the 
insufficient supply of the former and its inferiority te the 
the latter. The first obstacle will exist no longer than 

the removal of the other. ‘That as good East India cot- 
ton as any in America, can be raisedin India, has al- 
ready been ascertained, as we shall show hereafter.— 
That it can be raised to an illimitable extent can be seen 

by a glance at the map of India, to be confirmed by read- 
ing accounts of the soil. That it will drive out the 

American cotton from the market, even without a duty 

on the fatter, is inevitable whenever its quality shall be 

equally good, as it can be afforded at a rate which will 

not enable our planters to raise cotton.” ‘ 


The inroads of poverty and sheer starvation 
will therefore drive the slave states ofthis coun- 








ca was less than one eighth of the entire imtpor- 


ter a series of attempts and failures, been made 
equal in quality to the American, and by the 


turres of New England will look to India for 
their Uplands, and to Jamaica and ‘Trinidad for 


territory of our 26 states, and has a population of 


difference between the same acts, as performed by Ken- 
tucky and by Massachusetts. 


petition. Immediately after Mr. Granger had closed his 
speech, Mr. T.F. Marshall demanded the Previous Ques- 


and opposed to its repeal. His colleague, Morehead, it is 
sdid, will vote for thie repeal. ‘I'he whole Kentucky dele- 
gation in the other House, and all the Clay whigs from 
Tennessee and Indiana have gone en masse with violence 
for the repeal. Now, one of two things follows: either 
Mr. Clay isin favor of the repeal, or he is opposed to it. 
If he is really in favor of repeal, he is playing a deep 
game of duplicity, by appearing openly as the friend of 
the bankrupt law. If he is in fact opposed to repeal, and 
if these overbearing measures are taken by his friends 
in spite of his sincere and earnest endeavors to save the 
law, then it shows how little the slaveholding whigs of 
the West care for Henry Clay, when they ride over him 
rough shod in regard to this cardinal measure of legisla- 
tion. Either way, it shows that, henceforth, Henry Clay 
is nothing to the Whigs of the North, since even Ken- 
tucky ceases to regard him as a counsellor, The con- 
trast between his present position and that which he oc- 


tion, and seconded by the House, the yeas and nays 
were ordered. At this stage of the proccedings, Mr. Roo- 
sevelt, of N. Y., rose to a point of order, that he had nu- 
merous petitions on the subject which there had been ne 
Opportunity to present, and he insisted that, inasmuch as 


the constitution guaranties to the people the right of peti- 
tion, it must be in order now to present such petitions, 
and that any rule which compelled the postponement of 
presentation until afler the House had voted on the sub- 
ject, must be void by the constitution, as a violation of the 
right of petition. 
The Speaker treated Mr. R. on the true “Overséer 
principle,” and said the gentlemen had not made any 
point of order, but if the House wished to indulge the gen- 
tleman in this kind of rigmarole the Chair was willing. 
Mr. Cushman appealed from the decision of the Chair! 
Several attempts were made to state what was the point of 
order, and what was the decision of the Chair. As the yeas 
and nays were about to be called for on the appeal, Mr. 
Adams demanded that the point of order should be re- 
duced to writing. ‘The Speaker sail he had no right to 
make that demand. Then, said Mr. A., I will not an- 
swer; I will not vote uuless I am allowed to know what 
I vote upon, and I consider the act of the chair partial 
and tyrannincal. Mr. A. refused to answer to his name ; 
an attempt was made to coerce him to answer, but it was 
not seconded. 
People will finally find out that the right of petition 
must be preserved for all or it is lost for all, at the will of 
a heated and overbearing majority. 
With regard to the Bankrupt Law itself, I think it 
plain that there is a solemn obligation resting upon C on- 
gress to discharge the power entrusted to the General 
Government by the Federal Constitution, “to establish 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States.” Art. 1, Sect. 8, clause 4, This 
power being conferred upon Congress, is exclusive, and 
therefore the States cannot pass bankrupt laws. But we 
are essentially a commercial and an enterprising people,and 
so many of our finest citizens are exposed to the inevita- 
ble fluctuations of trade, that humanity, and mutual jus- 
tice and the public good, demand a proceeding by which 
those who, without criminal negligence of their own, are 
thrown on their backs under a load of debt, should be re- 
leased and set on their fect again. The interest of credit- 
ors as wellas debtors is equally in favor of a wise law of 
thiskind. The law passed at the Extra Session last win- 
ter was defective on this latter point. It did not give a 
broad enough definition of what should constitute bank- 
ruptcy and neglected to put it in the power of the creditor to 
interpose when a debtor is wasting his property either by 
mismanagement or extravagance, as well as to limit the 
power of the courts to discharge bankrapts who pay lit- 
tle or nothing. Another fault of the law was, that it did 
not include corporations, especially trading corporations. 
A corporation is in fact, but an artific’al person, created 
by the State laws, and there is not the slightest solid 
Indeed the 
very name, bankrupt, seems to include a broken bank. 
I suppose these defects in the law are chargeable to the 
fact that it was brought forward as a party expedient, 


reason why they should not be included. 





cupied at the last winter session, is a striking lesson for 


ance and deportment. 


even in the transactions of the last fifteen years. The 
Speaker appeared, at the opening of the session, to 
have planted his foot upon a rock, with a firm determina- 
tion to act impartially and uprightly. But after his de- 
cision in regard to the admissibility of petitions not com- 
ing within the gag, the slavcholders seem to have besct 
him,and by dint of threats and coaxing, swerved him from 
his strong position; and in such a rabble rout as this, au- 
thority once yielded can never be recovered. The slave- 
holders, always reckless of every thing but actual power, 
finding that he could be made to yield, now exact of him ev 
ery degrading compliance that their purposes may require 
—and, I am grieved to say, few of their demands meet 
even the show of resistance. 





You will recollect that Mr. Davis of Kentucky took 
the lead in this movement, and by a proceeding that was 
then thought to be as exorbitant as could pos- 
sibly be borne, obtained an instruction to the 
committee 0: the judiciary to report a repeal of the bank- 
rupt law on Tuesday, ‘The ‘Treasury note bill, however, 
reiained undisposed of until ‘l’hursday, when it passed— 
but with an amendment rather distasteful to the ruling 
party, ordering that the notes should be in lieu of the 
balance of the twelve million loan. Then came the 
strife for the passage of the repeal. It should be borne in 
mind that the rules had been suspended by a two-thirds 
vote—for the purpose of calling the States to present pe-. 
titions. It is an established principle of parliamentary 
law, that a two-thirds vote can only be annulled by a sim- 
ilar vote, and that, consequently, the call of petitions was 
the business in order, unless suspended by two-thirds, 
which it wasin vain then to attempt. Still, the Kentuck- 
ians had determined to compass the repeal of the Bank- 
rupt law before any other business should be done. They 
therefore obtained a majority vote, on Saturday last, in- 
structing the Judiciary Committee to report instanter. 
The only right parliamentary construction of such an 
order is, to report as soon as the House should be ina 
position to receive it in order, but Speaker White decided 
that such an order, by a mere majority, was sufficient to 
set aside the rules, and that the report should be received 
instantly. An appeal was taken from this decision, and 
on this the majority dodged the responsibility of a divect 
vote by the cowardly expedient of laying the appeal on 
the table. So, the bill was reported. Then the question 
was, whether, petitions being still in order, the House 
could still go on to pass the bill. Here the Speaker’s 
courage failed him, He could not bring himself to say 
thata mere majority could so break in upon the order of 
proceedings as to proceed and pass a bill through all the 
forms of legislation, while petitions were in order. An 
appeal was taken now by the repealers, and by this time 
all parties were sufficiently wearied to adjourn until Mon- 
day. To-day they have again been at work, have reversed 
the decision of the Speaker, thus virtually annulling all 
rule except the transient will of a majority. After a short 
but eloquent address from Mr. Granger,—the only thing 
like debate on the merits of the bill that has taken place 
during four days, the final question was taken at 4 o’clock, 
and the bill passed, yeas 126, nays 94. The mass of 
northern Whigs voted in the negative, the exceptions be- 
ing only 7, Mattocks and Young, of Vt.; Cowan and 
Goode, of Ohio; Cravens and Proffit, of Ia., and Casey 
of Ill, who voted for the repeal. Tho mass of northern 
Democrats voted for the repeal, the only exceptions voting 
nay,being Brewster, M’Keon, Roosevelt and Wood, of N. 
Y., 6. The South went en masse for the repeal, with 
the exception of 2 Democrats, Gwinn and Thompson, of | 
Miss., and 11 Whigs, Johnson and Kennedy, Md.; Rayn- 


and not as a measure of legislation for the whole coun- 


politicians,and is mournfully visible in his altered appear- try; and it suited the policy of the moment to give it as 


much of a vote-catching character as might be, by a show 


The fiat of repeal has at lenzth passe] the House of | of great anxiety for the relief of the poor debtors, with- 
Representatives, by a sweeping majority, after a course of | out a just regard to the rights of creditors; while it was 
reckless driving over the rules of the House unparallel'ed { too great a surrender for many of the Whigs at that time 


to admit, what has since heceate manifest to all men, 
the necessity of some legal compulsion to bring broken 
banks to a scttlement. Had the bill been properly fram- 
ed in the outset, I firmly believe it would have com- 
manded a support at the time of its passage, which would 
have made it impregnable to all the assaults of the slave- 
holders. 

The conduct of Northern democrats, I take it, is to be 
explained on mere party principle. It is now their poli- 
cy, first to embarrass and embroil the dominant party as 
much as possible, and thea to pour as much contempt as 
possible wpon their doings, especially those of the extra 
session, for the purpose of making such a demonstration 
of their unfitness, to conduct the affairs of State, as will 
keep them down for a generation when they fall again 
from power. As the Bankrupt Law was passed evident- 
ly for the sake of securing the passage of the Land Dis- 
tribution law, the opposing party probably hope that the 
repeal of the former will facilitate and hasten the undoing 
of the latter. Sober and humane democrats, may put 
their own estimate upon the party spirit, which will de- 
stroy, tather than amend a law of such magnitude for the 
mere purpose of party triumph. 

An incident has just occurred in the neighboring city 
of Annapolis, which well illustrates some of the social bea- 
rings of the system of government that actually exists,— 
The Rev. Charles T. Torrey, of Boston, is spending the 
winter in this city, as areporter for various newspapers at 
the North. Last week, he went to Annapolis, for the 
purpose of reporting to his employers, the proceedings of 
a State Convention of slavcholders, convened for the pur- 
pose of adding their wisdom to that of the constitutional 
legislature, in devising means to preserve their “property” 
from the rapid dilapidation now going on under the per- 
nicious influences of the North Star. Mr.'T who hav- 
ing been born and always lived in the land of Bunkerhill, 
had never learned from experience the peculiar sensi- 
tiveness of the worshippers of our American juggernaut, 
went out into Maryland, supposing it was a part of our 
own country, and that the constitutional immunities of 
freedom of speech and of the press were of as much force 
there as in Massachusetts. Not dreaming that he was 
going into an enemy’s land, to a land where a state of con- 
tinual war and of absolute despotism had superadded the 
police surveillance of Fouche, to the discipline of a camp, 
he took along his pencil and paper, and made notes of 
what he saw and heard for the purpose of aiding his rec- 
ollection in what he should write after his return. But 
the sight of a stranger taking notes, spread a sudden con- 
sternation through the whole assembly. The counsel- 
lors could not consult, and the orators could not orate, 
anda spell seemed to embarrass all the incantations 
which had been put in train to neutralize the atfractions 
of the magnetic pole towards the North. It was, doubt- 
less, a sight to behold—but I was not there to see. In 
short, the convention could not go on a step, until Torrey 
was safely lodged in Annapolis jail. This was on Thurs- 
day last; Monday, he was brought before a Magistrate to 
declare his name and lineage, and undergo a legal exam- 
ination in regard to the crimes with which he was ehat+ 
ged, in taking notes of the convention, with imtent to 
print the same, contrary to the peace of the slavocracy and 
against the dignity of the State of Maryland. On exam- 
ination, the Magistrate declared his conviction that Mr. 
'T. had done nothing in violation of the laws, but as there 
were certain circumstances which rendered it suspicious 
that he intended to do something contrary to the laws of 
Maryland, and on this ground he was remanded for 
further examination. Letters received to-day give the in- 


formation that Mr. Justice Dogberry is not yet delivered 
of the difficulties involved in the case, and consequently, 
I understand 





er, Stanley, Washington and L. Williams, of N. C.; Ha- 
bersham and Warren, of Ga., and Arnold, M. Brown, and 
J. 8. William,Tenn.,—total,13 southern votes against the’ 
repeal. 

The House has been in a state of continued confusion 
during the whole four days that Kentucky has occupied | 
the sittings with her petitions—but few people dare to 
complain, either at the time occupied by a single state in 
petitions, or at the excitement and confusion these petiti- 
tions have created. Even the National Intelligencer, the 
conservator of order, has found no fault. Such is the 


A curious excitement arose, connected with the right of 








world uf what he sees. 


of Representatives, of this Siaic, has bt 
a bill, to make it a penitentiary offen 
person or company, not authorize: 
issue or put in circulation,any paper oF 
of indebtedness, designed or calculated, 
culate as money. 


Mr. Torrey is yet in close confinement. 
he has pape 2 bed, in a room with a fire. He has 
algo able counsel. But the affair shows two things— 
first, that the United States Conatinntions od é the 
aranties of personal liberty ar¢* habi ola 
i the slave states; and secondly, thet a single abolition- 
ist-can spread conaternation through a host of —, 
ders, by only lodkiiig‘at them, and proposing be a 
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op Mr. Torrey is released. 
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